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ORALE-BUILDING as a means of increasing 

output needs no emphasis at this time. For war 
production can be substantially speeded up through 
greater job enthusiasm. 

The “Spring Drive” of the War Production Board is 
built on these premises, and its official plan book out- 
lines many morale-building techniques to speed pro- 
duction. The recent success of the R. C. A. Manufac- 
turing Company in its “‘Beat-the-Promise”’ program is 
an example of what can be done in this field. 

Other companies have used numerous devices for 
generating enthusiasm, including films, special dis- 
plays, pep talks, inspirational posters, martial music, 
and related fanfare devices—apparently with some 
degree of success. 


Drama 1s Not ENoucH 


While these devices are useful in dramatizing the 
need for increased war production, there is a serious 
question whether they generate the continuous enthu- 
siasm which is necessary for a sustained higher level of 
output. There is a danger that too much fanfare will 
have effects similar to those of religious revival meet- 
ings, where the brethren backslide after the first flush 
of enthusiasm. 

On the other hand, a systematic and careful planning 
of morale-building, based on a knowledge of the specific 
factors which influence morale in each plant and de- 
partment, is more likely to bring the desired results— 
even in the short time available to win the war of 


production. 


1Address delivered before round table session on “War Labor 
Practices” at 241st Meeting of Tue Conrerence Boarp held at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, March 19, 1942. 
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Wat DrTERMINES MORALE? 


If present and past demands of organized labor for 
wage increases are considered reliable indicators of 
what employees want most of all, we might conclude 
that “more money” is the most important factor 
influencing morale. 


This popular belief, unfortunately, is shared by 
many employers. The race in 1936 and 1937 to increase 
wages as a means of forestalling unionization was a 
misguided attempt to give employees what management 
thought they wanted most. And yet, some of our most 
intense labor strife has been in industries and com- 
panies paying the highest wages. 

This popular fallacy that “more money” is the domi- 
nant determinant of improved morale has been dis- 
proved by careful studies of employee attitudes, which 
have shown conclusively that the causes of poor morale 
are psychological rather than economic. For example, 
a study of the attitude of workers in one large manufac- 
turing company showed that feelings about the wages 
received—as compared with those paid for similar work 
in other companies—were relatively unimportant deter- 
minants of general morale; but specific items of super- 
vision were highly important. 


Increased wages, per se, do not mean better morale 
and increased production. There are other morale- 
building factors which are much more potent. What 
the worker wants most of all is a good boss. However, 
it would be foolish to think that the employer who pays 
sub-standard wages will not have employee discontent 
regardless of how effectively he has handled these 
psychological factors. 


— an 
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Causes OF Poor MORALE 


The nature and extent of these psychological causes 
of good or bad morale will vary among companies and 
among departments in the same company. But specific 
morale determinants can be isolated in each depart- 
ment or other unit of a company by means of recognized 
attitude measurement procedures which have been out- 
lined briefly by the writer in a previous issue of The 
Conference Board Management Record." 

By using these techniques, management can know 
definitely what employees are thinking, can determine 
specifically what may be done to improve morale, and 
can intelligently plan a program of morale-building 
and production speed-up which will be much more 
effective than all the fanfare and pep methods put 
together. 

Furthermore, these procedures can also be used to 
determine employee attitudes toward today’s contro- 
versial labor issues, such as that of the closed shop, 
which may substantially affect production. 


EMPLOYEES AND THE CLOSED SHOP 


The majority of labor union members throughout the 
country are opposed to the check-off, according to a 
recent public opinion poll. But how do employees in a 
given plant feel about this? What are their real atti- 
tudes toward the closed shop, the preferential shop, the 
“maintenance of membership” agreement, seniority, 
and the like? 

If the individual employer is faced with such con- 
troversial issues in collective bargaining, he can, by 
applying attitude measurement procedures, know what 
the majority of his employees really want before agree- 
ing to any of these practices. 

If the closed shop or check-off are unpopular with his 
workers, the employer will have a sound basis for 
refusing to concede such matters to the union; and he 
will have potent ammunition for bidding for support 
from the press and from the National War Labor Board, 
in the event he has to appear before it. On the other 
hand, if a large majority of his employees favor such 
practices, he will know that any concessions he makes 
to the union because of their attitude will have worker 
support and will not impair morale and production. 

Representatives of employees, or those alleging to 
represent them, may come to management and, as a 
basis for demands, state what the employees think. 
The employer may not believe that these statements 
accurately summarize employee opinion, but what 
evidence does he have to support his belief ? 

Is not management at a significant disadvantage in 
negotiating when it tries to satisfy the wishes of em- 
ployees but does not know what their wishes actually 
are ? Such knowledge would help prevent the employer 
“Finding Out What Employees are Thinking,” April, 1939. 
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from agreeing to provisions which he may feel will 
lower rather than improve morale and production. 


A Democratic PROCESS 


Finding out what employees really think, by secret 
ballot and without any flavor of coercion, is a demo- 
cratic way of getting at some of our most controversial 
questions today in labor relations. Nothing in the 
National Labor Relations Act prohibits such an in- | 
vestigation. In fact, a non-union shop as well as union- 
ized plant may poll its employees on their feelings 
toward unionization and collective bargaining in gen- 
eral, or toward any specific union or unions. 

Although some unions may resent this approach to 
measuring employee attitudes, the unselfish union 
leader who sincerely believes in democratic processes 
cannot logically object to an unbiased poll of worker 
opinion in a plant where the study is made scientifically 
and in a way which assures employees of anonymity. 
There have even been cases where attitude studies have 
been conducted under joint management-union spon- 
sorship. 

Employees as individuals are favorably disposed 
toward such attitude studies. For example, in one large 
company where a study was made with union coopera- 
tion, the employees were asked at the end of the ques- 
tionnaire: ‘How do you like this questionnaire as a way 
of showing how you feel about these things ?”’ Seventy- 
four per cent of the employees gave favorable responses 
to this question, 22% were neutral, 3% responded un- 
favorably, and 1% did not answer. 


Pay INEQUALITIES CAUSE Poor MORALE 


One of the greatest “psychological” causes of discon- 
tent is pay inequalities within the plant, office, technical 
staff, or even the executive group—and blanket pay 
increases will not eliminate this source of complaint. 
The best approach to a solution of this problem is job 
evaluation; and in wage disputes it has been found that 
the rating and grading of all classes of jobs before any 
discussion of actual rates of pay will greatly simplify 
final wage negotiations. 

For example, a well-known company recently found 
in negotiations for the first time with a union in one of 
its plants that the main issue was pay inequalities. 
Committeemen from fourteen departments, as well as 
the business agent of the union, were present during 
these negotiations. When the latter asked the various 
men in turn to express the demands of their constitu- 
ents, each committeeman, in addition to asking for a 
general wage increase of ten cents an hour, expressed 
dissatisfaction over the pay for certain jobs in his de- 
partment in relation to that for similar jobs in other 
departments. 

After the union leader learned what job evaluation 
was, he agreed to cooperate in a job evaluation project. 
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The findings resulted in elimination of so many in- 
equalities that it was necessary to grant only a small 


blanket increase in wages in order to obtain union 
agreement. 


Experience strongly indicates that job evaluation 
should be undertaken in companies where the principle 
has not yet been firmly established, before any pay 
increases are made. This principle applies not only to 
the shop, but also to the office, to the technical staff, 
and to the supervisory and executive group. 


Job evaluation has been undertaken successfully in 
unionized plants with union participation; and organ- 
ized labor is rapidly coming to recognize the importance 
of job evaluation as a basis for negotiating satisfactory 
wages. Almost invariably, those companies which have 
done effective work in job evaluation have reported a 
noticeable improvement in employee morale. 


OTHER PoTENT CAUSES 


Studies of employee attitudes have shown that there 
are many other psychological factors besides pay in- 
equalities which cause poor morale. As suggested pre- 
viously, locating these factors and systematically cor- 
recting them will do more to improve morale and pro- 
duction than either blanket wage increases or the intro- 
duction of fanfare and inspirational devices. 

Of course, all employees want ‘more money.” Who 
doesn’t? But they want good leadership and efficient 
management much more. These demands they cannot 
always discuss tangibly. Consequently, employee dis- 
content takes the form of demands for higher pay be- 
cause this is something they can talk about to manage- 
ment, either individually or through union committee- 
men. 

Although morale determinants, other than relatively 
equitable pay, will vary, these are the principal ones: 


1. The typical worker today—plant or white-collar— 


3. The normal worker wants an opportunity to suggest 
better ways of doing the job. (The suggestions submitted 
by R.C.A. employees illustrate this forcibly.) He wants 
credit for good suggestions, and an explanation of why 
other suggestions are not accepted. 

4. He wants an opportunity to grow in his job and 
to receive help when needed from his boss, including ade- 
quate job instruction. However, many employees are 
not overly concerned about promotion, as long as they 
feel they are developing and acquiring status in their 
present jobs. 

5. In spite of their relatively limited desire for pro- 
motion, most workers are vitally concerned with the 
fairness of the company’s promotion practices. Even a 
small amount of nepotism and favoritism will make em- 
ployees believe that pull is the only thing that counts in 
getting ahead. 

Demands for seniority as a basis for lay-off and re- 
employment indicate lack of confidence in the fairness of 
employment practices. Yet attitude studies show that 
when employees have this feeling of confidence many of 
them believe merit as well as length of service should be 
considered when lay-offs are made. 


6. Employees want fairness in discipline, employee 
benefits and privileges, overtime, and the like. Lack of 
uniformity and inconsistency in these matters cause dis- 
satisfaction and grievances. 

7. Men being what they are, complaints and grievances 
will spring up even in the best-managed plants. There- 
fore, the employee wants a chance to discuss grievances 
frankly with the boss, without fear of getting “in bad.” 
He wants to feel that his complaint will receive fair con- 
sideration and, if justified, prompt adjustment. The 
employee wants also to feel free to appeal his grievance 
to higher management without fear of losing his job. 


8. Misunderstandings and misinformation cause many 
complaints and much dissatisfaction. Employees want 
information about their company, and if they do not 
get the facts from management, they may get fiction 
from other sources. 


wants to be consulted about changes which vitally affect 
his status. Hence, the good boss practises “consultative 
supervision” rather than arbitrary command. 

On the other hand, the employee does not want to 
“run the plant.” What he really wants is an opportunity 
to talk things over with the boss. The boss may disagree 
with his ideas, but he will still cooperate with him if he 
knows the reasons for decisions. 

2. The worker wants clear and complete instructions. 
He wants to know what the boss considers satisfactory 
performance in carrying out instructions. He wants to 
know just where he stands, what he has done well, where 
he has fallen down, whether his work is improving. He 
wants credit for work well done; and he would like con- 
structive criticism—not bawling out—for work below 
standard. Yet he does not want an overdose of indis- 
criminate backslapping. In these respects the wishes of 
the worker are just the same as the wishes of executives 
and supervisors. 


Recently conducted attitude studies show that work- 
ers want to know about the company’s products and 
their uses, about the raw materials and where they 
come from, about processes and new machinery, what 
other departments do, the amount of war business the 
company is getting, and the profits and take-outs of 
stockholders, executives and employees. They are sus- 
picious of the information received, however, unless 
management “‘comes clean” with the facts and does 
not camouflage them. 

These, then, are the primary causes of employee satis- 
faction or discontent. Good wages, while important, 
do not influence employee morale nearly so much as 
does the fairness of relative pay and the quality of fore- 
man leadership. Likewise, the liberality of benefit plans 
for job security, disability and death benefits, and old- 
age retirement does not affect employee attitudes nearly 
so much as their uniform and consistent administration. 
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These attitudes clearly demonstrate that better 
morale and increased production can best be developed 
by improving the quality of the supervision. And im- 
proved supervision can be best and most quickly 
effected if the attitudes of employees toward specific 
points of supervision, job relations, and company per- 
sonnel practices are determined in each department. 
Then concrete steps can be taken to train the foremen 
and other management representatives systematically 
in modern techniques of leadership as specifically applied 
to the company’s own problems. 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


The following results from actual studies are indica- 
tive of what may be learned through the use of a prop- 
erly administered “attitude questionnaire”’: 


1. In one plant, 29% of the employees felt that the 
management was unfair to organized labor; 46% felt it 
was fair; and 25% did not know. (Replies to the ques- 
tionnaire also disclosed why nearly one-third felt the 
management was unfair. So management had a real 
basis for action to eliminate this belief.) 


2. In one company a secret poll under joint manage- 
ment-union sponsorship indicated that an overwhelming 
majority of the employees were in favor of a union shop. 
In this case, however, the management had previously 
agreed to a union shop if over 75% were in favor of it. 


3. Another poll sponsored by both management and 
union showed that employees did not favor a rigid senior- 
ity formula but preferred instead a flexible combination 
of length of service, merit, and family needs to govern 
lay-off and reemployment. 


4. In a large manufacturing company 97% of employ- 
ees favored some form of “share-the-work”’ policy before 
lay-offs, and 70% in another company had similar atti- 
tudes. 


5. Thirty-eight per cent of the employees in a large 
plant believed that collective bargaining was fair to both 
company and employees, 21% felt that the company al- 
ways “got the best of it,” 6% felt that employees got a 
“better deal” than the company, and 12% felt that col- 
lective bargaining did not work at all and that every- 
body was dissatisfied. Only 15% felt that the company 
did not believe in collective bargaining. On the other 
hand, 23% admitted they did not really know what 
collective bargaining was. 

6. When polled on the question, “Do you think this 
company htres people to ‘spy’ on the employees ?” 2& ~ 
of the employees in that company checked “yes,” 54’ 5 


““ ”> 


no,” and the remainder did not know. 


MEASUREMENT PROCEDURES 


As a step in improving morale and production, here 
is an outline of an attitude-measurement program for 
employers to follow who are interested in finding out 
what their employees are thinking. 
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1. Decide upon the general and specific points on which 
it is desired to learn the attitudes of employees. 

2. Translate each point into a carefully constructed 
question, avoiding leading questions which will influence 
the answers. (For example, multiple-choice questions, 
properly phrased, will reflect varying shades of attitude.) 
Combine these questions into an “attitude questionnaire” 
which on its face carries assurance of anonymity. 

3. Bring employees together on company time in de- 
partmental groups and sincerely and frankly explain the 
purpose of the questionnaire. 

4, Administer the questionnaire by methods which will 
assure anonymity to each employee. (It is desirable to 
have this done by a specialist skilled in attitude measure- 
ment and not connected with the management, and no 
management representatives should be present.) 

5. Have the results tabulated by departments and 
other organization units. 


Numerous refinements of method have, of course, 
been developed, but the above are the basic procedures 
of attitude measurement which have been found to be 
effective, economical, and time-saving. 


SUPPLEMENTING DRAMA WITH Facts 


It is obvious that with facts rather than opinions 
about the attitudes of his employees, an employer will 
be in a better position to face courageously any demands 
of the union regarding today’s controversial issues 
which he may believe will hinder increased production. 
Furthermore, if he appears before the National War 
Labor Board as a result of a deadlock on such issues, he 
may, depending upon the results of the poll, have irre- 
futable material for supporting his stand. 

In addition to obtaining this valuable information 
about how employees feel toward controversial issues, 
the employer can isolate the specific causes of poor 
morale in each unit of his organization and can plan to 
build morale on facts rather than guesswork. The infor- 
mation obtained can be used as a basis for improving 
the leadership of each foreman and supervisor, and for 
strengthening the personnel policies and procedures 
which these management representatives must carry 
out. 

Improving the quality of the supervision, as has been 
pointed out, is the best way of improving morale. 
Quick supervisory training in leadership techniques 
can be undertaken immediately in those units where 
morale is low. Concentration on the specific points 
causing poor morale will produce rapid improvement. 

Although fanfare methods will set the stage for 
building morale, sustained enthusiasm and maximum 
war production can be achieved only by getting at the 
basic determinants of employee morale in each in- 
dividual plant and department. With a solid founda- 
tion, the real facts can then be dramatized to spur 
industry on in its great contribution to victory. 
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Wages of Farm Laborers 


; ke teem were paying their hired help higher 
A wages in January, 1942, than in any other January 
since 1930. Since 1938, their average wage rates, 
have generally risen from January through July 
and declined from July through January. This cycle 
was reversed in October, 1941, when farm wages rose 
3.1% above their July average. The further advance of 
0.6% in January, 1942, was contrary to a trend that has 
prevailed since 1923-1924, the earliest period for which 
data have been computed by the Board. 


Since January, 1938, the amount received by agricul- 
tural workers has increased less than that of manu- 
facturing workers. In this period when living costs of 
manufacturing wage earners rose 8.7% and weekly 
earnings advanced 64.0%—the latter partly because of 
overtime payments—weighted average monthly wages 
of farm laborers increased only 40.5%. Part of this in- 
crease was undoubtedly duc to an attempt to keep farm 
workers from turning to manufacturing where earnings 
in January, 1942, averaged $37.47 per week as compared 
with an average monthly return of $37.08 and board, 
or $47.77 without board, for farm work. 


The daily wage of farm laborers in January, 1942, 
was $1.77 and board. This was 5.9% less than in Octo- 
ber, 1941. It was 37.2% more than it was in January, 
1941, 45.1% more than in January, 1938 and 1940, and 
47.5% more than in January, 1939. The wage rate 
without board was $2.12 per day in January, 1942, or 
1.9% more than the $2.08 received in October, 1941, 
33.3% more than the $1.59 in January, 1941, 36.8% 
more than the $1.55 in January, 1938 and 1940 and 
38.6% more than the average rate of $1.53 in January, 
1939. 


Wace Rares or Hirep Farm Lasor! 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Wage Waters | Wage B Monthly: Wa 
age Ra t i t 
Oe Month. eee. reas wy igaeed “~ ates? cy 
Date Monthly | (1923 =100) 
Wit ————————— 
With |Without] with |without| ®#* |without|Weight- 
Board | Board | Board | Board Board ed 
1938 
January......... .|$25.18/$34.70|$1.22 |$1.55 |$29.26 | 71.9 | 69.9 
April oe eeeen 27.60) 33.82) P2925 (Ass | 29388 7OSL 7a 
Sully, foreman eon 98.95) 37.28] 1.38 | 1.63 | 32.00 | 77.3 | 76.4 
Octoberinws. ioe 28.25) 36.09} 1.36 | 1.59 | 31.20 | 74.8 | 74.5 
Annual Average .|$27 .73/$35 .97/$1.31 |$1.58 |$30.84 | 74.5 | 73.7 
1939 
January.......... $24 .86/$34.92/$1.20 1$1.53 |$29.03 | 72.4 | 69.3 
April.............] 27.08] 35.42] 1.23 | 1.53 | 30.03 | 73.4 | 71.7 
JUulyee reer 28.18] 36.26) 1.36_| 1.59 | 31.23 | 75.2 | 74.6 
Octobersee ee = 28.28) 36.13) 1.35 | 1.57 | 31.13 | 74.9 | 74.3 
Annual Average .|$27 .39/$35 .82/$1.30 |$1.56 |$30.56 | 74.2 | 73.0 
1940 
January Se re $25 .331$35 .271$1.22 |$1.55 |$29.40 | 73.1 | 70.2 
April ste sae ord 27.45) 36.41) 1.26 | 1.55 | 30.60 | 75.5 | 73.1 
July ee eee 29.01} 37.18} 1.37 | 1.62 | 31.94 | 77.1 | 76.3 
October: s....2./.; 28.771 36.84 1.39 | 1.61 | 31.82 | 76.4 | 76.0 
Annual Average.|$28 .05/$36 .68/$1.36 |$1.59 |$31.28 | 76.0 | 74.7 
1941 
JAnUAry see eee $26 .88/$36 .61/$1.29 |$1.59 |$30.73 | 75.9 | 73.4 
April.............] 31.56} 40.44) 1.41 | 1.70 | 34.18a) 83.8 | 81.6 
JulycesGrrisen 36.45] 44.95] 1.80 | 1.98 | 39.63a] 93.2 | 94.7 
Octobereees...t 37.45) 45.47) 1.88 | 2.08 | 40.87a| 94.2 | 97.6 
Annual Average®.|$34.97/$43.70/$1.70 |$1.93 |$36.41a} 90.6 | 87.0 
1942 
JANUALY eee eee $37 .08/$47.77/$1.77 |$2.12 |$41.12a} 99.0 | 98.2 


Wage rates are applicable to the first of each month, 
Annual averages are obtained by weighting the April, July and October rates by the 


estimated total number of workers hired as of the first of each month. The rates of Jan- 
uary of the current and subsequent year are also included and are weighted by one-half 
the estimated hired farm labor for each of these months. 


1This table revises and brings up to date data published in The Conference Board Eco- 


nomic Record, March 28, 1940, pp. 150-152. 


Computed by Tar CoNFERENCE Boarp. | 
aComputed by Tae ConrerENce Boarp from indexes of farm wages (1910-1914 =100) 
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Vacation Policy 


OTHING must be allowed to interfere with maxi- 

mum production of war material. This is gener- 

ally accepted as self-evident. But when it comes to 

considering particular operating policies, it is not always 

clear what decision will result in carrying out the 
objective most effectively. 

This is true at present of vacation policy. The prac- 
tice of granting paid vacations to hourly-rated em- 
ployees has grown so rapidly in recent years that it is 
now in force in a large number of plants. Some man- 
agements have regarded it as merely another union 
method of seeking and obtaining additional compensa- 


tion. Probably a more general view is that, as in the 
case of salaried employees, vacations provide rest, 
recreation and change that is reflected in the employee’s 
better work upon his return, and that, consequently, 
vacations are a sound investment. 

In the present emergency vacations pose a difficult 
problem. Would greater total production be obtained 
from a force kept steadily at work throughout the year 
or from one that has had a chance to rest during vaca- 
tions and to rebuild its energy and stamina? Of course, 
no categorical answer is possible. Conditions and 
periods of work differ widely. Where work is not exact- 
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ing in a physical way, does not require mental strain, 
and maintains a 40-hour week, long weekends through- 
out the year have probably provided adequate time 
for recuperation. At the other extreme, where heavy 
work has been performed under pressure during long 
work periods of 60 hours or more per week, sometimes 
without even a day off for two or three weeks or more, 
the need for a chance to rest up seems hardly debatable 
and a vacation might well prevent a gradual decline 
in productive efficiency. Both sets of conditions may be 
found in the same plant, which makes the decision about 
vacation policy all the more difficult. Many vacation 
plans, particularly those incorporated in union con- 
tracts, provide the alternative that if it is not feasible 
to grant vacations, employees will remain at work but, 
in addition to wages earned they will be paid the 
amount which they would have received as vacation pay. 

What the prevailing policy in industry will be during 
1942 is not yet evident. Many managements are delay- 
ing decision until the general picture becomes clearer— 
what other companies are planning to do, what the atti- 
tude of Washington will be, what the production situa- 
tion in the particular company will be when summer 
comes. An early decision is sought in some cases be- 
cause if vacations are to be granted, the vacation period 
will be extended to make possible a more gradual 
staggering than in the past. 

The nearest to an official expression of the Washing- 
ton attitude appeared in a statement in which the 
President was quoted as saying: 

It is, of course, obvious that the war effort is the pri- 
mary task of everybody in the nation. All other activities 
must be considered secondary. At the same time it has 
been proven beyond doubt that human beings cannot 
sustain continued and prolonged work for very long with- 
out obtaining a proper balance between work on the one 
hand and vacation and recreation on the other . 
Recreation under present conditions can be undertaken 
solely with the purpose of building up the body and mind 
and with the chief thought that this will help win the war. 

A spot check to learn the trend of thought among 
company executives seems to indicate a present inten- 
tion to grant vacations when at all possible. In few 
cases had actual decisions been reached, but it was 
generally anticipated that vacation policy would be 
carried out as usual unless unexpected conditions or an 


intimation from Washington to the contrary changed 
present intentions. There were, however, some that 
expected to omit vacations and pay the vacation allow- 
ance. Another alternative was indicated by three com- 
panies that expected to grant vacations but for reduced 
periods. One company intends to put it up to the em- 
ployees themselves and another one plans to urge those 
who it believes will be most benefited by vacations 
to take them and expects that most of the others will 
elect to work. It should be emphasized that in most 
cases these are intentions rather than definite decisions. 


SPECIAL 
Just as this issue goes to press the statement of 


Mr. Donald M. Nelson of the War Production Board 
containing his views on the vacation problem is received 
and is reproduced in full below. 


Experience here and abroad is indicating that the 
worker, even when stimulated by the urgency of the 
Allied war situation, cannot work long hours and main- 
tain peak output indefinitely. We know that he benefits 
in peacetime from an annual vacation. After the exten- 
sive overtime and the added emotional strain of the war 
effort, we can be sure some rest period this year is going 
to prove doubly effective in the restoration of his energy 
and determination. 

In planning the vacation program in 1942, it is particu- 
larly necessary in each plant that American Industry 
show its ingenuity in securing the vacation benefits with- 
out paying a counterbalancing cost in productive hours 
lost. This can be accomplished by doing work ahead in 
the departments affected, by further overtime of the 
workers not on vacation, by a special program of training 
substitutes for those workers scheduled to go on vacation, 
by the spreading of the vacations over the whole year in 
those sections where this is possible and spreading them 
evenly over the full May-through-September period in 
those sections where the greatest vacation benefits are 
secured in summer. 

I am depending upon American Industry to embrace 
the vacation opportunity, and solve its accompanying 
problem, in a way that will not let our current output 
suffer and yet will fortify our working force for the still 
greater accomplishments the President’s program de- 
mands. Under no circumstances can the desire or need for 
vacations be permitted to excuse any shutdown of any de- 
partment of any war production plant. 
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Employee Transportation 


HEN, a few weeks ago, the sale of motor vehicle 
tires was placed on a strictly rationed basis, many 
problems of transportation were raised. The one most 
definitely affecting industrial operation concerned the 
ability of employees to reach their places of work when 
private cars should be laid up because of worn-out tires. 
This is just another war problem that must be taken in 
stride. But, like others, advance planning may prevent 
the development of serious situations later. Comments 
of industrial executives in different sections of the coun- 
try, recently received by Tue ConrerENCE Boarp, pre- 
sent a cross-section of present thinking on the subject. 
The dimensions of the problem in the case of a parti- 
cular plant are determined partly by its location and 
partly by the distances from which employees are 
drawn. When plants are located in cities, close to street 
railway and bus lines that serve areas where most of 
their employees live, or when plants are located in towns 
where employees live within walking distance of the 
plant, the transportation problem is of little conse- 
quence. In other cases where, during working hours, 
plants are surrounded by parking areas packed almost 
solidly with private cars, the problem that would be 
created by the unavailability of these cars is imme- 
diately apparent. 

Whose responsibility is it that employees be enabled 
to reach their places of work ? Some executives feel that 
this is a problem for the employee to solve, and that 
managements should not take steps that will saddle 
them with this responsibility. Others take the view 
that a plant cannot be operated without labor and that 
it is necessary for management to take what measures 
may be necessary in order to assure an ample supply of 
labor at the plant. A very general view is that although 
it is not management’s responsibility to assure trans- 
portation, except perhaps in cases of extreme isolation, 
it is very definitely concerned and is in a better position 
than individual employees to set in motion plans within 
the company and to carry on negotiations with trans- 
portation companies, other manufacturing establish- 
ments, and local authorities for the purpose of working 
out a constructive solution of the problem. It should, 
therefore, take the initiative in focusing thought and 
in exercising ingenuity in preparing a solution for 
the transportation problem before it becomes acute. 

The most obvious way to conserve the existing supply 


of private transportation is through pooling or doubling 
up. This is being done on a wide scale. Four or five 
employees living in the same general locality take turns 
in transporting the whole group. Sometimes employees 
in several companies located close together have formed 
such combinations for economy in car use. Two or three 
cases have come to light in which groups of employees 
have bought or leased a bus to use in going to and from 
work. But if the war lasts long enough, private cars 
will gradually be laid up. What then? One company 
executive expressed willingness to transport employees 
in company trucks if tires could be obtained for the 
trucks. 

Local transportation companies are facing the prob- 
lem realistically. In some cases they are studying their 
problems by soliciting information from local industries 
regarding the hours when shifts change, the number of 
employees per shift, and so on. Probably all companies 
that have been requested to are cooperating in such 
surveys. Some companies are not waiting for the transit 
company to make the first move but are trying to plan 
jointly the most effective way in which to deal with 
whatever situation may develop. A logical step to fol- 
low, and one that will necessarily be adopted in some 
communities, if the supply of transportation is drasti- 
cally reduced, is to stagger starting and stopping hours 
in different plants in a manner that will permit the 
fullest utilization of available public transportation 
facilities. 

One company reported that the employee transporta- 
tion problem was being handled by the joint labor- 
management committee set up at the request of the 
War Production Board. This would appear to be a 
problem that could advantageously be worked on by 
such committees—one in which the interests of both 
management and employees are closely linked and in 
which failure to find a satisfactory solution would seri- 
ously affect war production. It is probable that similar 
committees in other plants will take over this problem. 
It will afford them an opportunity to demonstrate their 
value. But however the matter may be handled, the 
important consideration is to initiate plans to assure 
adequate employee transportation before it is needed 
instead of being suddenly confronted with a serious 
breakdown in production because employees cannot 
reach their work. 
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Personnel Practices 


What Management Expects from Supervisors 


The management of the John B. Stetson Company, 
of Philadelphia, believes that the first step in develop- 
ing key men is to give foremen a list of objectives 
which the management expects them to attain. Accord- 
ingly, in the supervisory conferences regularly held 
in this organization, eight objectives recently were 
presented to the supervisors. It was believed that, 
if attained, these would ensure that ‘ta good quality 
product will be produced at low cost today, a better 
quality product at lower cost tomorrow, and the best 
quality product at lowest cost the day after tomorrow.” 
Each objective was stated very briefly, in such a way 
that it would be easy to remember. 

The objectives are listed below, together with a 
brief explanation of each. The explanations were 
included in printed summaries of the conference 
meetings and distributed to supervisors. 


1. PRODUCTION—BREAK UP THE LOG JAMS 


Clogs in processing mean that production has fallen 
down. Eliminate these clogs or at least know why they 
exist so that you can do something about them. 


2. COST—MEET THE BUDGET 


In order to meet the budget it is necessary to know 
how the budget is made up. Find this out from either 
the Accounting Department or your direct superior 
and take the necessary steps to bring your work in line 
with the cost objectives set by management. 


3. QUALITY—ELIMINATE GROSS DEFECTS 

Stetson quality has general consumer acceptance, 
but defective merchandise returned to us has occasion- 
ally shown gross defects rather than poor details. Such 
defects should neither escape the attention of workers 
nor inspectors. 


4. SAFETY—CARELESSNESS IS A DISGRACE 

Our recent accident record shows progress in the 
elimination of careless accidents which, after all, are 
practically the only kind of accidents we have here in 
the Stetson Company. A careless accident is a reflection 
on both the injured person and his superior. 


5. PERSONNEL—SETTLE YOUR OWN GRIEVANCES 

Ninety-five per cent of the human problems, troubles, 
and grievances can be settled in your own departments. 
The good key man learns how to dispose _ satisfactorily 
of these problems, leaving only major policy problems 
to come before top management. 


6. POLICY—LOOK IT UP IN THE BLUE BOOK 

The foreman’s handbook contains the Company policy 
on the vast majority of policy questions which arise in 
your departments. Only when you fail to find the policy 
covered in this booklet should you turn to your superior, 
or to top management for clarification. 


7. ORGANIZATION—WHO’S BOSS ? 


In a complex group like ours, organization is essential. 
Your main responsibility is to know who is your boss 


and whose boss you are. Adherence to this simple rule 

will keep straight many internal problems. 

8. YOURSELF—? 

As a key man, what does the Company expect from 
you as an individual ? It is hard to say, and the best we 
can do is to suggest that you have an inner urge for bigger 
opportunities and the determination to prepare yourself 
for them. 

The company recognized that these key points would 
have little significance unless they were followed up 
by a long-range program of employee development. 
Such a program consequently is under way. The eight 
objectives are only one link, although an important 
one, in a rather long chain. 


Meeting Increased Pension Cost 

The premium rates under a group-annuity contract 
are guaranteed for only five years. If premium rates 
are raised during that period, the contract is reopened 
at its expiration and adjustments made to take account 
of the increased cost. Either the contributions of 
the company or of the employees, or both, may be 
increased, or the benefits reduced. 

One company facing this situation took a cross- 
section of employee opinion in some units to as- 
certain their wishes in the matter. This survey in- 
dicated that the employees would like to keep the 
present scale of benefits even though their contribu- 
tions were increased considerably. 

The company then decided to bear the entire addi- 
tional cost under the new rates for one year. This 
increase amounts to approximately $150,000 per annum. 


Controlling Defective Workmanship 

Defective workmanship is likely to run high when 
new employees are being introduced in defense in- 
dustries. As far back as 1937, the East Springfield, 
Mass., Division of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company introduced a formal program 
to reduce scrap losses. An interesting feature of this 
plan was union-management cooperation in the pro- 
gram. It included appointment of departmental scrap 
committees composed of foremen, shop stewards and 
time-study engineers. The committees met weekly, 
analyzed exhibits of defective workmanship, agreed 
upon methods of correcting it and explained to workers 
the reasons for rejections. Coordination of the work 
of departmental committees was achieved by a four- 
member planning committee consisting of the works 
manager, the supervisor of industrial relations and 
two union leaders. 

An interesting conclusion drawn by those who 
sponsored the plan was that the educational program 
was far more effective in reducing scrap losses than pay- 
deduction penalties and similar disciplinary measures. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Manpower Inventory 

One indisputable fact emerges from the welter 
of estimates of how much manpower will be needed 
for the armed forces and for war production. 
That fact is that industry must prepare to lose a 
great many of its valuable employees. Every 
company with male workers of military age will 
be affected. Each company’s loss will depend 
upon the number of its draftable men, the im- 
portance of its product in the war effort, and the 
replaceability of its employed registrants. 

No company executive will set his convenience 
above the national need. After placing his case for 
deferments of particularly valuable men before 
the Local Board, he will abide by the decisions of 
the Selective Service System. He will have plenty 
of headaches, but those headaches can be reduced 
in number and severity by foresight and planning. 

Wishful thinking is a thief which steals valuable 
time. Hoping for ‘“‘a break” from the Local Board 
is costly and damaging if it results in postponing 
definite preparations to replace a valuable em- 
ployee. To say three months or six months hence 
that a particular employee who has been inducted 
into the service should have been deferred will be 
futile. He will be gone and some arrangement will 
have to be made to carry on without him. 

In its functioning to date the Selective Service 
System has shown a remarkable appreciation of 
industry’s problems. It has in many cases been 
extremely liberal in granting deferments. But it 
must meet inexorable demands in the form of 


induction quotas, and these demands are going to 
become increasingly heavy as time goes on. Each 
Local Board must find the men to fill its quotas 
from the list of registrants from its district, and 
each Board knows that to be in the position to 
meet the successive requisitions for men it must 
stiffen the requirements for deferment. 


Every company ought first to analyze its 
working force to determine who may be drafted, 
and then plan specifically for the replacement of 
those who are drafted. Many companies are 
doing this. All should do it. Apart from men who 
almost certainly will be retained in their civilian 
occupations, all men within the military draft 
ages who are not physically disqualified must be 
regarded as likely to be lost sooner or later. If this 
attitude is adopted and motivates the planning 
for all contingencies, the disruption of company 
routine caused by withdrawal of valuable em- 
ployees can at least be reduced to a minimum. 

A company in Texas reports a realistic and 
practical way in which it keeps abreast of the 
situation: ““We have been keeping a ‘Draft Status 
Inventory’ of our men for about six months in 
which we show the man’s job, age, dependents, 
draft classification, ete. By this we know who and 
how many are liable to be separated by entering 
the service. On this we also show how and by whom 
the vulnerable man is to be replaced. We, of 
course, have employed and are employing men 
and women and training them as replacements.” 

With such a system in operation a company is 
constantly in a position to meet whatever fate 
may have in store in the way of losses in personnel. 
An inventory of manpower, supplemented by ad- 
vance designation of a replacement for each man 
who may be called away and the training in versa- 
tility which is implicit in such an arrangement, 
prepare a management to deal effectively not 
only with draft withdrawals but with losses of 
employees from whatever cause. It is the kind of 
forward thinking and forward planning that will 
enable American industry to take in stride re- 
quirements and adjustments that a few years ago 
would have seemed impossible. It is democratic 
free enterprise showing its infinite capacity to 
cope effectively with the unexpected. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, 
February-March, 1942 


ECENT QUESTIONS about the meaning and 

applicability of Tue CONFERENCE Boarp indexes 

of average hourly earnings in twenty-five manufactur- 

ing industries and of the cost of living have prompted 
the definitions and limitations presented below. 


Hourty EARNINGS 


Tue CONFERENCE Boarp indexes of average hourly 
earnings in twenty-five manufacturing industries are 
not the same as indexes of wage rates, hence they should 
not be considered to measure changes in wage rates. 
To compute hourly earnings, total payrolls are divided 
by total man hours worked by the wage earners to 
whom the payrolls were disbursed. Since total payrolls 
include payments of wages at regular rates, payments 
for overtime at either time and one-half or double time, 
and other cash payments in the form of bonuses or 
other incentives, average hourly earnings, which are 
derived from total payments, may change from one 
period to another from a variety of causes. 

In the current period of “all-out” war effort, average 
hourly earnings have been rising rapidly. Wage rates 
have also been increasing, but they have not been the 
sole cause for the increase in hourly earnings. Workers 
in many plants, particularly in war industries, have been 
working overtime, for which they have been paid at 
least time and one-half for all hours in excess of forty. 
Likewise, various forms of incentive payments have 
been put into effect in many plants in an effort to stimu- 
late production. It follows, therefore, that in the cur- 
rent period average hourly earnings have been increas- 
ing more rapidly than wage rates. 

When the war is over and production falls, with a 
consequent elimination of overtime, THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp indexes of average hourly earnings may ‘decline. 
Such declines will not mean that employers have re- 
duced the rates of pay they are giving to their workers, 
but rather that a return to more normal working hours 
has come and with it a reduction or elimination of over- 
time work at premium pay. 

In periods of “normal” activity in manufacturing 
industry, it is entirely possible for average hourly earn- 
ings to approximate average wage rates. Under no 
circumstances, however, should they be considered as 
synonymous. 


Cost or Living 


THE CONFERENCE Boarp indexes of the cost of living 
show changes from time to time in a single place but 
do not show differences from place to place. The only 


place-to-place comparisons which can be made are in 
rates of change over specified periods of time. 

In other words, it can be said that between March, 
1941, and March, 1942, the cost of living rose more in 
city A than in city B. Such a situation, however, gives 
no indication of whether or not the cost of living was 
higher or lower in city A than in city B in either March, 
1941 or March, 1942. THe CONFERENCE Boarp indexes 
for specified cities are based upon January, 1939 = 100. 
The costs on that date were different in each city, but 
were assumed to equal 100 in each instance. For each 
succeeding month, costs were, in effect, divided by the 
costs in January, 1939, to obtain the new index number. 

Therefore, the index in March of 113.1 for New York 
means that the cost of living in New York has risen 
13.1% since January, 1939. The March index of 118.0 
for Roanoke does not mean that it costs more to live in 
Roanoke than in New York but does mean that since 
January, 1939 the cost of living has risen more in 
Roanoke than in New York. 

The indexes as presented on pages 118-123 do not 
indicate, in any way, intercity differences in the dollar 
cost of living. 


STRIKES 


Despite all the efforts which have been made to 
eliminate strikes, they continue to occur and, in many 
instances, they have occurred in defense industries. 
The accompanying chart shows that the total number 
of strikes from all causes increased more than 20% 
between January and February (the latest month for 
which complete data are available). The February total 
was also greater than that in December. January-to- 
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February increases were also recorded for the number 
of workers involved and for total man days of idleness. 
Another factor which has impeded the war effort is 
the number of slowdowns which have occurred recently, 
Since many plants are operating at capacity, any lost 
time because of strikes or slowdowns is lost forever. 


EARNINGS AND WaGer-Rate INCREASES 


Average weekly earnings of all wage earners in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries reached a new 
peak level of $37.49 in February. This total represented 
a 4.9% rise since November, 1941; a 35.5% increase 
since May, 1940; and an advance of 37.4% since Au- 
gust, 1939. THe CoNFERENCE Boarp surveys for the 
shipbuilding industry show that all wage earners aver- 
aged $52.84 per week in February, a slight advance 
over the January level. 


Wage-Rate Increases 


The following table shows that wage-rate increases 
in twenty-five manufacturing industries resumed their 
downward trend in February, both in size and in per- 
centage of wage earners affected. At 5.7%, increases 
averaged the smallest since February, 1941; and the 
number of workers affected, at 3.0%, was the smallest 
since March of last year. 

The largest increases in individual industries were 
11.5% to workers in the foundries industry, 11.1% in 
the printing—book and job industry, and 9.8% in the 
hosiery and knit goods industry. Relatively few workers 
were affected, however. Smaller, but appreciable, wage- 
rate increases were accorded to 11% of the workers in 
the hardware and small parts, and lumber and millwork 
industries; and to 10% of the wage earners in the 
chemical industry. 


Cost or Livine 
The cost of living for families of wage earners and 
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25 Manufacturing 


All Manufacturing! 


Industries? 
Date Se 
Wi Earn-| Wa, -| 
ey Abacted le Mersaat es AA edge oe 
iat 1940 
Woks shee teria aopies hed if 1.6% 2.6% 
ANUITUSC ere foece averern ae 0.5% 6.6% 0.8 4.2 
September............. 0.6 6.7 0.8 3.8 
Octobers Age. Genie 0.6 hy) 1.0 4.0 
INOVemberscte.s seiscurin. 1.4 5.5 3.7 4.5 
Decem bers. jsccsiiu snes yea 6.3 To 2.8 
1941 
WARUALY]. rete hha cree 3.0 4.9 Cal. 5.8 
BODPUBYY Venera cone cca 1.1 6.1 1.7 5.1 
Marche eatre. de teree een 1.6 iste 2.1 6.8 
ADI ea oe 11.7 9.6 10.3 8.0 
BY ifort 21a, a ereie'e stesso ele LOE 8.9 11.2 8.4 
JuTieR ese. ees 10.2 9.1 12.8 Ufo! 
Vulyssctem onietersrhane tei 6.6 8.5 8.0 7.8 
AURUSbse ne ene ies 3.8 7.8 5.9 6.1 
September.:...:.:..... 5.5 9.0 7.2 ey 
October tei on. oe nc 5.1 Sa 4.1 7.0 
INovembericn .ss.cccurse 252 8.0 4.3 6.4 
December2e ate etc: 3.0 7.4 3.5 6.8 
1942 
EVA sigs, Sate ee eet 98 na. n.d. 3.7 6.1 
Febriaryso-) «aoe ety n.d. Ue 3.0 5.7 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics n.a.Not available 
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lower-salaried clerical workers rose 1.1% between Feb- 
ruary and March, and in March was 11.4% higher than 
during the same month of 1941. Contributing mate- 
rially to the February-March rise was an increase of 
1.9% in food prices, and 1.5% in clothing prices. 

The following table shows the percentage changes 
between February and March in the cost of living in 
sixty-seven industrial cities. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 67 CITIES, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1942 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 


in Manufacturing 


ABOR statistics in twenty-five manufacturing in- 

dustries remained generally unchanged in Feb- 
ruary, according to THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s regular 
monthly survey. Both average hourly and weekly earn- 
ings advanced fractionally; average hours of work per 
week, total man hours and total payrolls remained at 
the January levels. Employment was slightly curtailed. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS BY SEX AND SKILL 


Despite the fact that hourly and weekly earnings rose 
so little in February, they reached new peaks, since 
those prevailing in January were well above any pre- 
viously recorded. 


Hourly Earnings 


Hourly earnings of all wage earners were $.880 in 
February, an average of the $.576 per hour received by 
female workers and the $.938 received by all male work- 
ers. The unskilled male group earned $.738 per hour, 
as compared with $.991 for one hour of work earned by 
the semi-skilled and skilled group. These earnings rep- 
resented rises from the November, 1941, levels of 2.3% 
for all workers combined, 2.5% for the male group, and 
only 1.2% for the female group who worked less than 
forty hours per week during both months and as a result 
received no overtime payments. The largest rise in 
this period was 2.8% in the hourly earnings of the semi- 
skilled and skilled male group whose average work week 
was increased by the same percentage. Average hourly 
earnings of unskilled male workers rose 1.7%. 

Since May, 1940, the month before the defense pro- 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT,PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average | Average 
Date Average sn Hoste a ees Actual 
a . . 
Carators Maenined Ve be bist per Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hours vee Rupes Total —. 
Earner Earner Wage mene Hours ‘ 
Actual Real Actual Real Earner 
1941 February........... $.764 41.0 40.3 141.2 164.0 118.0 137.0 83.3 110.2 91.8 130.0 
DEATH va oe oe cates . 769 41.2 40.3 142.1 164.7 119.5 138.5 83.7 112.4 94.1 134.3 
A DTU anche ates, sere » . 784 40.7 40.3 144.9 166.7 119.8 137.9 82.7 115.9 95.8 138.8 
Maca racsiatne mies .799 41.3 40.4 147.7 169.0 124.5 142.4 83.9 118.1 La eal 147.0 
JONG ee hie ae .818 41.7 40.5 151.2 170.8 128.7 145.4 84.8 120.7 102.4 155.3 
DUS teres me he ci .822 41.0 40.5 151.9 170.9 126.6 142.4 83.3 122.3 101.9 154.8 
Auguste tie asinine. . 828 41.2 40.6 153.0 Ube hay | 128.1 143.3 83.7 123.0 103.0 157.6 
September.......... 845 41.6 40.6 156.2 172.0 131.9 145.3 84.6 125.8 106.0 165.3 
October cicaetaiee as . 853 41.7 40.6 157.7 171.4 134.0 145.7 84.8 126.7 107.4 169.8 
November.......... . 860 41.5 40.6 159.0 L712 134.3 144.6 84.3 127.4 107.4 171.1 
December........... . 868 41.6 40.7 160.4 172.1 135.6 145.5 84.6 126.8 107.3 171.9 
1942 January. ........;.. .878r 42.4 40.8r) 162.3r] 171.7r| 140.87] 149.0r 86.2 127.9r} 110.2r} 180.17 
February.i.6 6c 0. . 880 42.4 40.9 162.7 171.1 140.9 148.2 86.2 127.8 110.2 180.1 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
Industry Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
| ok St [0 Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan, Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 

c t * ST | | | ee oe 
aera earns Mra Tomane se wi Aen cam een L ek $.957 $.953 | $40.48 | $39.44 42.3 41.4 42.4 40.1 
BRE ro MARLEE Ae Sate perme Cora 1.216 1. 232r 51.92 52.73r 42.7 42.8r 40.7 40.3r 
oo ae gi A ht ee aia at it pies Sek od 70 ee 40.2 40.0 40.5 40.6 

Pcie ie Preeipiare avers a aee ion wisi wie kiciswCeibaneld clay se 1 , 19 71 40,9 41.0 40.1 40.0 
erecta Lc at np DEOGUCUSanceaa ate eh in ee: 842 824 33.26 32.46 39.5 39.4 40.0 40.0 
Blectnosl tee eet Riese MeCWewiseiciets Whe RMR bMS Y 6 Oe . 622 .616 25.79 25.39 41.4 41,2 40.3 40.3 

ron INQ... 2. eee cece cece eee ee eens .976 .975 44.23 44.11 45.3 45.2 41.0 41.0 
fee sie pale EAI CRE Oe CO Ce ee .829 .812 35.09 33.91 42.3 41.8 40.9 40.9 
ie eee BROOGES SORE 6 ence orcs Sivas sc ate 603 606 22.10 22.50 SOnG 37.1 40.0 40.0 
ore rane daly SA as SO at ee 995 991 38.81 38.75 39.0 39.1 41.3 41.2 
ere cai an . BREET Seas Sears sieves ae wien Ske ees 771 768 31.64 31.57 41.1 41.1 41.7 41.7 
ee oe WORK carn ct raat Gicls wai nist ab wee aw oe .848 839 34.73 34.53 41.0 41.2 40.6 40.6 
Meat packing, .......-.++.2++-ss+seeseeeeeeereserens 197 804 | 30.57 | 32.00 38.3 39.8 40.0 39.9 
me | age Gate e Te Se te < Cue a5 oe Kisloal cs . 846 .838 34.80 34.03 41.1 40.6 40.0 40.0 
: per ets oe ee Ae Re a, ek .781 778 34.15 33.96 43.8 43.6 40.7 40.7 

‘aper. pr ucts...... So hE Gite BE aie Ih es Pee 721 .718 29.77 29 21 41.3 40.7 40.1 40.1 
eet MUNA FO we eaisen wx Uc cass 5 Image Ge acs es 861 859 35.51 35.49 41.2 41.3 39.8 39.8 
Printing—news and magazine.....................00 .978 977 37.81 37.83 38.7 38.7 39.7 39.7 
Rubber...... ponte e eet eee c eee e ec ec eee cence eeesecers .974a . 972 38 .1la 37.08 39.1 38.2 38.4 38.3 

erhnbver tires And LUbES.% & s<.0c on vce ess cee Senses 1.104a | 1.108 42.0la | 39.77 38.1 35.9 37.6 37.5 

eee) Pee PHDDer PrOdUChs, oc. 2 an sree en enn as anna’ .817 .817 33.06 33.57 40.5 41.1 39.3 39.5 
URIBE COME OEE Ine MoU cco ce's cbs tet cine .621 .614r 25.76 23 .73r 41.5 38.7r 40.3 40.2 
Wi MOTE ene tre te ee ck ae och ow Gagebe vcs -TA9 . 752 29.04 29.99 38.8 39.9 40.0 40.0 

ToWoolen and worsted goods... 2... o:ssccessdse0ees .730 738 28 26 29.94 38.7 40.6 40.0 40.0 
2. Other woolen products®..........00ssesssseceeess 779 Kes 30.28 30.05 38.9 38.8 40.0 40.0 
Foundries and machine shops’.............-..--.+++. 940 943 44.71 44.96 47.6 47.7 42.3 42.2 
Ie Foundries.......... S650 SE Ae a Se te eae .921 .912 41.59 40.86 45.1 44.8 41.5 41.4 
2. Machines and machine tools.............+.+++05- .949 950r | 48.58 48 .59r 51.2 51.1r 44.6 44. 5r 
SE EIOR UV CC IPINIEN EG gan pans wis cin minsio aman eco... sos 05 995 1.001 47.98 48.75 48 .2 48.7 42.9 42.9 
4-eHardware and small parts, 25... ..- sce eesee cea .872 . 866 40.26 40.00 46.2 46.2 41.6 41.5 
Pm OLE RE DEOUUC Becton eat gis's » oe wos ale u 8 eS in Se ole . 929 . 940 43.04 43.71 46.3 46.5 41.2 41.1 
SD IN DUMERICA ESO RM ONES aA clere ec oles » ow ars, eferaraleiersetalels $.880 $.878r | $37.49 $37 .47r 42.4 42.4 40.9 40.8r 
OSTTEe, SE AR ei ale eee $.758 $.758 $29.89 $29.62 39.4 39.1 39.6 39.6 
etrolen ria retin ine tag eis sire 2% aisis¢s/oa che steropeapl <> Oe <0 1.141 1.139 43.16 42 21 37.8 Ol ak 36.8 36.7 
SP LMENES OTE ey acle's ois evulcie a 0(@ims, 014 06 SS oigvoerW im nidtalpsiiis $.882 $.881r | $37.51 $37 .48r 42.3 42.3 40.8 40.8 


aThe employment of a large number of trainees in February affected the changes in earnings between January and February. Excluding these trainees the averages would 


be: 3.979 per hour and $38.38 per week in rubber; $1.116 per hour and $42.60 per week in rubber tires and tubes. 


See other footnotes on page 117 


gram was initiated, average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners have risen 19.4%, while those of female work- 
ers advanced 17.1%, as compared with a 20.1% rise in 
those of male workers. The 21.4% increase in the hourly 
earnings of unskilled workers was the largest in this 
period. It was followed by a 20.3% advance for semi- 
skilled and skilled workers. 

As compared with average hourly earnings in August, 
1939, those of all wage earners in February were up 
22.2%: female earnings were 21.8% higher and male 
earnings, 22.6% higher. The unskilled worker's earn- 
ings per hour rose 25.1% in this period, largely as a 
result of wage rate increases, since his work week ad- 
vanced only 9.0%. Earnings of semi-skilled and skilled 
workers showed the influence of both wage rate in- 
creases and overtime worked. They were 22.3% higher 
at the end of the period. 


Weekly Earnings 

Weekly earnings of all wage earners in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries rose to a peak of $37.49 
in February, 1942. They were 4.9% higher than in 
November, 1941, 35.5% higher than in May, 1940, and 
37.4% above the level prevailing in August, 1939. Of 
the individual groups, the semi-skilled male group re- 
ceived the highest weekly return, averaging $43.10 per 
week in February, or 5.8% more than in November, 1941, 
37.4% more than in May, 1940, and 39.8% more than 
the weekly pay of $30.84 in August, 1939. All male 
weekly earnings at $40.64 in February were somewhat 
lower. They had risen 5.7% above those in November, 
1941, 36.7% above the May, 1940, level and 39.1% 
above those in August, 1939. Unskilled workers re- 
ceived $31.51 per week in February, or 4.6% more than 
in November, 1941, 35.5% more than in May, 1940, 
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and 37.47% more than in one week of August, 1939. 36.5% since May, 1940, and 51.8% since August, 1939. 
Real weekly earnings, or the purchasing value of Both total man hours and total payrolls in Februa 
money earnings, stood at 148.2 (1923 = 100) in February. remained unchanged at the January peak levels. Since 


They were 0.5% below the peak level of January but November, 1941, man hours had risen 2.6%, and in 
were higher than during any other month since these February they were 54.6% above those in May, 1940, 


surveys were inaugurated. They exceeded the Nov- and 70.1% above the August, 1939 level. Rises in pay- 
ember, 1941, level by 2.5% and the May, 1940 and rolls were of greater magnitude. They have risen 5.3% 
August, 1939 levels by 21.4%. since November, 1941, 85.1% since May, 1940, and 
EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours anp Payrouis ea eee 
More persons were at work in manufacturing in Feb- THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 
ruary than during any other previous month except The longer work week of unskilled shipbuilding work- 
January. The 0.1% decline in employment between the ers in February was responsible for a rise of 1.3% in the 
two months resulted largely from the reduction in em- number of hours worked by all male wage earners, des- 
ployment in the automotive industry during its conver- pite the 0.8% decline in those of the semi-skilled and 
sion to war production, as well as declines of 4% in the skilled workers. The net result of more workers’ receiving 
number of workers in the wool industry, 2% in the lower hourly earnings and the longer work week, was a 
agricultural implement and 1% in the lumber and mill rise of 0.6% in average weekly earnings of all workers. 


work industry. Fractionally lower employment was They averaged $52.84, as compared with $41.94 per 
also recorded in hosiery and knit goods, paper and pulp, week received by unskilled workers and $55.88 by semi- 
and in news and magazine printing. Employment gains skilled and skilled workers. The 8.1% advance in 
in February amounted to 0.38% since November, 1941, weekly earnings of unskilled workers was almost entirely 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1942 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
Tuoexx Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real 
Feb Jan. Feb Jan. Feb Jan Feb. Jan. Feb Jan Feb. Jan. 
Agricultural PMDIGMECNL. 5:5 oo 2 ace €or as 172.1 | 171.4 | 147.1 | 143.4 | 154.7 |] 151.7 | 139.9 | 142.4 | 119.6 | 119.0 | 205.8 | 204.2 
ADE OMMOD Sts as. depress s wwsworeatee aur ree 192.4 | 194.97] 172.3 | 175.07} 181.2 | 185.27] na n.d n.d. n.d na na 
IsDOLAIG ANOS sen nae. cs ac eek orcs 129.3 | 127.5 | 113.7 | 111.6 | 119.6 | 118.1 | 104.5 | 101.6 92.2 89.1} 118.8 | 113.4 
GBI eet acer cae coins boic.c% 179.6 | 177.1 | 138.2 | 186.4 | 145.3 | 144.3 | 161.4 | 160.5 | 124.1 | 123.7 | 2293.1 | 218.9 
OLLOM == NOFEN, Sees cat me eset « 0 cares 139.8 | 138.4 | 121.4 | 119.5 | 127.7 | 126.5 50.4 50.3 43.6 43.4 61.2 60.1 
Electrical manufacturing............... 171.8 | 171.7 | 168.3 | 162.8 | 171.7 | 172.8 n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
MUEHILETO@t ae ociecs ole oh acemtaded teexee 160.3 | 157.1 | 140.7] 136.0 | 147.9 | 143.9 | 111.9 | 110.7 98.2 96.0 | 157.4 | 150.6 
Hosiery and knit goods?” Mie trek ete ve 157.9 | 158.6 | 125.1 | 127.3 | 131.5 | 184.7 | 105.0 | 105.6 83.3 84.6 | 181.4 | 184.4 
HYorana steer Contes cae acecen ss +s 166.9 | 166.3 | 113.4 | 118.2 | 119.2 | 119.8 | 182.5 | 182.4 89.6 89.8 | 150.3 | 149.9 
Leather tanning and fintshing. << <=> + 158.6 | 158.0 | 136.6 | 136.3 | 143.6 |] 144.2 92.3 91.9 Ch dei | 79-34) 12650 e1e52S: 
Lumber and millwork... /..05..26000.%+ 179.3 | 177.4 | 148.3 | 147.4 | 155.9 | 156.0 70.5 71.5 58.4 59.5 | 104.6 | 105.4 
MGR Te PACKED sorted yinters aiels o10a0 ss succes 168.5 | 170.0 | 129.9 | 185.9 | 136.6 | 143.8 | 145.9 | 144.6 | 112.5 | 115.8 | 189.5 | 196.5 
Paimtiand) Varnish soccer ewe cece > 158.4 | 156.9 | 131.0 | 128.1 | 187.7 | 185.6 | 153.5 | 152.8 | 126.6 | 124.5 | 201.1 | 195.7 
Raperned Pup wen tec Ge suc naees pane 155.0 | 154.4 | 130.9 | 180.2 | 187.6 | 137.8 | 129.0 | 129.5 | 109.1 | 109.0 | 168.9 | 168.6 
PARED PTOCUCES: Aaiaie casts wiiecen even © 158.1 | 157.5 | 186.7 | 184.1 | 143.7 | 141.9 | 174.0 | 173.4 | 151.0 | 148.3 237.9 | 282.5 
Printing—book and JOD races ey x oxeihs 131.9 | 191.5 | 118.6 | 118.5 | 124.7] 125.4 | 115.6 | 115.3 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 137.1 | 186.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 141.1 | 141.0 | 121.1 | 121.1 | 127.3 | 128.1 | 125.0 | 125.1 | 107.5 | 107.6 | 151.4 | 151.5 
RUD Dele eo toictare gah sje siece dis ne tie 155.6a} 155.3 | 136.0a} 132.3 | 143.0 | 140.0 96.8 96.8 84.5 82.6 | 131.6a] 128.1 
SKS ANC TAY OMe ci coc nicarv ewe 610,02 eines o> 125.2 | 123.8r} 111.9 | 103.07) 117.7 | 109.07} 82.0 79.7 73.1 66.3r} 91.8 82.1r 
WGI rere te rena trees wie oes einle f wie tsa 148.3 | 148.9 | 121.2 | 125.1 nthe ts ia se ne : ath belies ye 
i i OPS*sa.c06 oe wee 164.0 | 164.6 | 157.6 | 158.5 65. Whe f ; : ; j ‘ 

eae pend cece a et He ogte 156.1 | 154.6 | 140.5 | 188.0 | 147.7 | 146.0 | 132.8 | 180.8 | 119.3 | 116.7 | 186.6 | 180.5 

2, Machines and machine tools....... 172.9 | 173.0r] 177.9 | 178.07] 187.1 | 188.47] na n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a 

8. Heavy equipment................ 148.5 | 149.4 | 145.3 | 147.6 | 152.8} 156.2 n.a n.a n.d. n.a n.d na 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 170.3 | 169.1 | 162.3 | 161.2 | 170.7 | 170.6 | 195.0 | 194.9 | 185.8 | 185.7 316.5 | 314.2 

5. Other products? ee ake erarsy ares ele oin 8 Ls 165.9 | 167.9 | 157.5 | 159.9 | 165.6 | 169.2 | 207.0 | 202.5 | 196.4 | 193.0 326.0 | 323.8 
25 INDUSTRIES 162.7 | 162.3r] 140.9 | 140.87} 148.2 | 149.07] 127.8 | 127.97! 110.2 110.27] 180.1 | 180.17 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rayon and allied products, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen 


i nt, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries.” ‘ ' ; 
= ee Se ee inter ‘of taigithe ce Resear’ uiectad the changes in earnings between January and February. Excluding these trainees, the indexes would 


pe: 156.4 for hourly earnings; 136.9 for weekly earnings; 180.7 for payrolls. See other footnotes on page 117 
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offset by a decline of 0.9% in those of the semi-skilled LABorR STATISTICS IN FEBRUARY 


and skilled shipyard workers. Hourly earnings increased 0.2% in February to a 
level 15.2% above that of February, 1941, and 49.2% 
above the average for the year 1929. 


Weekly earnings were $37.49 in February, or 0.1% 


SHIPBUILDING, FEBRUARY, 1942 
Source: THs CONFERENCE Boarp 


February, 1068 | Jeowszy, 30M higher than those of January, 19.4% higher than those 

All Male Wage Earners a year ago, and 31.3% higher than in 1929. 

Hourly earnings. ...........--2000- $1.104 $1.111 

Weekly earnings...........---.0++5 $52.84 $52.50 Hours worked per week were unchanged in February 

oom ree sense eee seeeeeneeees Le as at 42.4; they were 3.4% more than in February, 1941, 
a Une) abn aarti > 4 : ; and 12.2% less than the 1929 average. 

Hourly earnings. ............+++-++ %. 856 $868 “Real” weekly earnings, or dollar weekly earnings 

i - ae ee adjusted for changes in living costs, declined 0.5% as 
Geri gkilled and atilled a result of higher living costs in February. They were, 

Hourly earnings. ............--+++- $1.174 $1.175 however, 8.2% above those in February, 1941, and 

| emi ea! Menor aA AM pe arty pie 38.2% above those in 1929. 


Employment declined 0.1% in February but remained 


1Per week per wage earner 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Aut Mate FEMALE 
Averse ~ Average Hours —< ing A Hours 
InpustTar per per per 
Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan, Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 
Agricultural implement...........-..-- $.960 | $.957 |$40.63 1889.59 | 42.3 | 41.4 | $.746 | $.734 [$31.39 |$29.78 | 42 
7 ; 2. ; : ; 1] 40.6 
Relencbilet Ane ties eee 1.251 | 1.2657] 53.79 | 54.527] 43.0 | 43.17] .750] .798r] 29.33 | 31.047] 39.1] 38.97 
Boot! and shes sous »igecued 0c 740 | .732 | 30.06 | 29.21] 40.6] 39.9] .522| .525 | 20.49 | 21.05] 39.2] 40.1 
Chemical? ...... Say Ds: Hai 954] .939 | 39.20] 38.65] 41.1] 41.1] .634] .625 | 24.65 | 24.07] 38.9] 38.5 
Rayon and allied products’.......... .900 | .878 | 36.10 | 35.14] 40.1] 40.0] .626] .618 | 23.43 | 23.00] 37.4] 37.2 
Cotton—North...... aS Be 679 | .671 | 28.97 | 28.47| 42.7| 42.5] .551| .547 | 22.08] 21.78] 40.0] 39.8 
Electrical manufacturing. ............-. 1.036 | 1.035 | 47.86 | 47.64] 46.2] 46.1| .686| .686 | 28.49 | 98.54| 41.5] 41.6 
Wag ctned ee ent ice 845 | .827 | 35.91 | 34.73 | 42.5 | 42.0] .584] .573 | 23.01 | 21.72] 39.4] 37.9 
Hosiery and knit goods?............00: 771 | .768 | 30.01 | 30.37] 38.9] 39.5] 500] .500 | 18.36] 18.09] 36.7| 36.2 
Iron and Mack 3. Tecguge ‘995 | .991 | 38.81 | 38.75 | 39.0] 39.1 , : i 
ather tanning and finishing.......... .788 | .784 | $2.58 | $2.48] 41.3] 41.4] .629| .631 | 24.48 | 24.61| 38.9] 39¢ 
sae a POW OL Kis ds poe iol woe aie wake 848 .839 | 34.73 | 34.53 41.0 41 rs . erga eee sat a 
eat packing. «1.5204 «shay ap “odo pd .830 | .837 | 32.01 | 38.51] 38.6] 40.0] 639] .636 | 23.80 | 24.54| $7.3| $8 
Paint and varnish...........0.ssee000+ 862 | .854| 35.51 | 34.76] 41.2| 40.7| 593] 591 | 23.07 hess Se oe 
Baniriigel peli diaeda: 0h is a (dot ans 802 | .799 | 35.19 | 34.97] 43.9] 43.7] .535 | .534 | 21.47] 21.18] 40.1| 39.7 
Paper products......4...0seseeeeeeees 804 | .804 | 34.33 | 33.59] 42.7| 41.8] 516] .514 | 19.73] 19.66] 38.2| 38.9 
Printing—book and job...........+.6++ .965 | .964] 40.05 | 40.10] 41.5| 41.6] 550] .545 | 22.92] 22.07] 40.4| 40. 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.037 | 1.033 | 40.07 | 39.84 38.6 38.6 .579 .596 | 22.48 23.71 38. 9 oe 
Rubber....... han. ds aateaaet: 1.084a] 1.078 | 42.88a| 41.34 | 39.5] 38.3] .682a| .681 | 25.97a| 25.65] 38.11 37.7 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.158a] 1.158 | 44.52a] 42.16 | 38.4] 36.4] .802a| .805 | 28.98a| 26.72] 36.2] 33. 
__2. Other rabber products............ .952 | 946 | 39.61 | 39.79} 41.6 | 42.1 | 628] 632 | 24.53] 25.15] 39.0 30.4 
Silk and Savi Ma ete & aie aoa.ans 078 rt 29.17 26.86r 43.0 | 39.6r| .487 | .484r| 18.75 | 17.727] 38.5] 36 6r 
on ety Oe ey are = epee a 32, 14] 40.2] 41.1] .653| .649 | 24.0 i ‘ 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ .786 | .803 | 31.70 | 33.62] 40.4] 41.9| 649] 643 24 87 25:19 oT 4 sore 
2. Other woolen products®........... .817 | .811 | 32.68 | 32.65] 40.0] 40.3] .661| .663 | 23.66 | 23.08 | 35.8 : 
Foundries and machine shops.. ........ 962 9657] 46.57 | 46.77r| 48.4 | 48.47, .610| .612r| 25.37 | 95.317] 41.6 time 
. Foundries......... Rs 926 | .916 | 41.90] 41.15] 45.3] 44.9] (6 : ; 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 957 958r| 49.26 | 49.21r) 51.5 51.4r ne ot oyu i ae te 
5s. Heavy equipment. . ty ETE ae 995 | 1.001 | 47.98 | 48.75 | 48.2] 48.7 ; fad eee 
. Hardware and small parts......... 918 .911 | 43.27 | 42.83 |] 47.1 47.0 “619 618 | 25.75 6.10 WG 42. 
' ; 5.79 
5. Other products..........s.seee0e. .970 | .982 | 46.52 | 47.20] 48.0] 48.1| 588] 592 | 24.95 23.89 ae res 
Tn eee Pee $.938 | $.937r|$40.64 |$40.57r| 43.2 | 43.27] $.576 | $.576r|$22.41 [822.397] 38.91 38.8 
Cement........ Le ee ee. $.758 | 8.758 |829.89 |g29.62 | 39.4 | 39.1 
Petroleum: refining yen sea sar teicke ema 1.141 | 1.139 | 43.16 | 42.91 37.8 $7.1 
Q7 INDUSTRIES. .......0..0cccuseneeuee $.940 | $:08871640.80 [840.517] 4801 | 46.10, 0, (| ee en ee 


aThe employment of a large number of trainees in February affected the changes i 2 : tt: Oe ca She tels 

, 1 ges in earnings between January i ese trai 

ee “es ger ae per week for male wage earners, $.682 per hour and $26,06 per week for female wane posse het Roach th : trainees the averages would 
age earners, $.806 per hour and $29.32 per week for female wage earners in rubber tires and tubes, See other footnotes oa peed Mae Se 
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RNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


UnsxILiep 


Average Earnings 


Skr“uep anp Semi-SxmLLEeD 


Average Earnings 


InpustTRY Ave Hours Vv ours 
= ter ec pe pier 
ourly Weekly age oh Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
: Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb Jan, Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. 
reload smplemienti.2 ack cscs ads $.794 | $.793 |$32.30 1831.58 | 40.7 | 39.8] % 982 | $.978 [$41.80 42.6 | 41.6 
“ig par ae 1.083 | 1.085r) 48.30 | 46.117] 44.6] 42.57] 1.974 | 1.2897] 54.53 42.8 | 43.2r 
a... 0 hl ie a be ve 40:8 40.2 “753 "745 | 90.57 40.6 39 9 
Richaficte sigGhe ASACCaN Ale ys tow'a « bk» : ; ; One tate 984 1.36 41.3 41.3 
ae tent Soe products®.........55 .637 | .633 | 24.93 | 24.67 | 39.2| 39.0 we 911 37°65 40.2} 40.1 
ieceacal ; weees Go OHDOnoRacsipaucic 610 615 | 25.28 | 25.51 41.4 41.5 107 .693 | 30.52 43.2 42.9 
ithe smanufacturing............... 813 805 | 35.93 | 35.50 | 44.2] 44.1] 1.061 |°1.061 | 49.23 46.4 | 46.3 
Hosie 2 pee Nae ee we cua 663 649 | 28.71 | 28.30 43.3 43.6 890 | ¥:.872 | 37.65 42.3 41.6 
ae vA oat HOON ated e sf ncn 506 502 | 20.93 | 21.28 | 41.4] 42.4] (g00] .797 | 30.94 38.7 | 39.2 
pee 4a grea “yaaa 766 763 | 29.18 | 28.23 | 38.1] 37.0] 1.035 | 1.081 | 40.57 39.2 | 39.5 
<i oi pang an : hing. dco caulet 610 610 | 25.36 | 25.29} 41.6] 41.5] .898| .825 | 34.20 41.3 | 41.4 
rae mie Millwork: 25202, 2. ss. 25-67 638 639 | 25.95 | 26.19] 40.7] 41.0] (906 | .896 | 37.55 41.4 | 41.6 
ie Be ein woe oe tw van she 721 717 | 27.47 | 27.96 | 38.1] 39.0] 889] .901 | 34.49 38.8 | 40.5 
— BNC VAENIMN Sas. cacee co ca kates es 722 720 | 29.02 | 29.45 | 40.2] 40.9] 937] .926 | 39.07 41.7 | 40.6 
nee ICTS precrapaaut 6 pele eae ae 678 673 | 29.12 | 28.59 | 43.0] 42.5] .852] .851 | 37.85 44.4 | 44.4 
‘aper products. ... . Pecans wage eR 633 634 | 26.81 | 26.04] 42.3] 41.0] .863] .859 | 36.97 42.8 | 42.0 
Printing—book and job................ .576 575 | 24.13 | 24.32 | 41.9] 42.3] 1.094 | 1.093 | 45.18 41.3 | 41.4 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 644 645 | 24.26 | 24.55] 37.7] 38.1] 1.139 | 1.189 | 44.30 38.9 | 38.7 
anver. cree. Ae ee ee ee 697a| .794 | 26.28a) 30.41 | 37.7 | 38.3 | 1.100 | 1.086 | 43.56 39.6 | 38.3 
1, Rubber tires and tubes............ 716a| .899 | 26.28a) $2.99 | 36.7 | 36.7 | 1.179 | 1.164 | 45.44 38.5 | 36.4 
2. Other rubber products............ 656 654 | 26.69 | 26.69 | 40.7] 40.8] 962] .956 | 40.05 41.6 | 42.1 
VG bacscin rice © x che ate Nang Sees ae ee 659 | .662 | 26.36 | 26.85} 40.0| 40.6] .872|] .882 | 35.09 40.3 | 41.3 
1, Woolen and worsted goods........ 669 676 | 26.70 | 27.55 | 39.9| 40.8] (854 | .874 | 34.67 40.6 | 42.5 
2. Other woolen products®........... 646 645 | 25.90 | 26.04] 40.1] 40.4] 88g | .890 | 35.47 39.9 | 40.2 
Foundries and machine shops........... 795 7927r| 37.18 | 36.66r} 46.8 | 46.3r] 999 | 1.0007] 48.59 48.7 | 49.0 
1, Foundries......... pr Seer Eee 755 748 | 33.77 | 33.24] 44.7] 44.5] 1.000] .990 | 45.51 45.5 | 45.1 
2. Machines and machine tools.......! 801 784r) 40.27 | 39.827} 50.3 | 50.87] 1.002 | .9967) 51.55 51.4 | 51.97 
8. Heavy equipment................ 814 | .812 | 38.15 | 37.46 | 46.9] 46.1] 1.032 | 1.085 | 50.07 48.5 | 49.2 
4. Hardware and small parts......... .748 | .738 | 35.31 | 84.84 | 47.2] 47.2] 938] .933 | 44.54 47.5 | 47.3 
BeeOther products] se. o 2 ccines oes a8 827 842 | 37.82 | 37.59 | 45.7] 44.6] .989 | 1.002 | 47.75 48.3 | 48.6 
RE DIR HNN Oe cee de keh eos $.738 | $.7377r|$31.51 |$31.19r] 42.5 | 42.2 | $.991 | $.9897/$43.10 43.5 | 43.6r 
Cement........ fee re $.661 | $.663 /$25.14 |$24.88 | 38.01 37.5 | $.772 | $.772 [$30.63 |$30.34 | 39.7 | 39.3 
Retroleumbretining . uejeer.wers paca sees .805 | .802 | 30.19 | 29.59] 37.5] 36.9] 1.200 | 1.198 | 45.48 | 44.45 | 37.9 | 37.1 
Oe anunrams eels os et $.738 | $.7377r|$31.44 |$31.127] 42.4 | 42.1 | $.993 | $.99171843.04 [843.097] 43.3 | 43.47 


aThe employment of a large number of trainees in February affected the changes in earni Z ing these trainees, the averages would 
be: #.800 per beak and $80.88 per week in rubber; $.904 per Bout and $33.90 per week tee eee oats ad Mebenants gota ee 

NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
special services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
= Se as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tae Conrerence Boarp; revised data since July, 1989 available upon request. 

2These data not strictly comparable with those previously published; the coverage of the industry has been increased. 


3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


4Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Tae ConrerEnce Boarp. 
®Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


n.a. Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


16.0% greater than in February, 1941, and 26.5% 
greater than the average number employed in 1929. 

Man hours worked remained at the January level in 
February. They exceeded those in February, 1941 by 
20.0% and those in 1929 by 11.1%. 

Payrolls were unchanged in February. They were 
38.5% greater than in February of last year and 66.1% 
higher than the average payrolls of 1929. 

The employed manufacturing worker received a 
slightly higher weekly return in February for the same 
number of hours of work, than in January. His “real” 


‘Principally rugs. 
rRevised 


weekly earnings, although fractionally lower than in 
January, were higher than in any other month since 
these data have been collected. Although employment 
declined 0.1%, total payrolls remained at the January 
level because of the higher weekly earnings of the work- 
ers. Similarly, the unchanged number of hours in the 
work week offset the employment decline and total 
man hours remained unchanged at the January level. 


E. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 68 Cities, March 


HE COST OF LIVING for families of wage earners 

and lower-salaried clerical workers in the United 
States advanced 1.1% between February and March, 
compared with 0.6% between January and February. 
Tue CONFERENCE Boarp’s index for March was 96.1% 
(1923 =100). Food showed the greatest rise between 
the two months, 1.9%, and clothing next, 1.5%. Living 
costs were 11.4% greater than a year ago. Food prices 
rose 23.1% and clothing 17.2%. Other increases were: 
5.3% in sundries, 4.6% in fuel and light and 3.4% in 
housing. The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
declined to 104.1 cents in March, while in February 


it was 105.2 cents, a year ago it was 115.9 cents. 

Costs rose in March in 66 of 67 industrial cities which 
Tue CoNnFERENCE Boarp regularly surveys. The 
largest increase, 2.8%, occurred in Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, and the smallest, 0.2%, in New Orleans. In 
Saginaw, Michigan, a decline of 0.1% was indicated. 

In the “Monthly Review of Labor Statistics’ on 
page 110 of this issue an explanation of the meaning 
and use of these indexes will be found. 


H. S. Hi 
Division of Industrial Economics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, MARCH, 1942 


Relative Index Numbers, 1923 =100 Percentage Changes 
Ite Importance 
ma in 
February, March, 1941 
Facts Budget March, 1942 February, 1942 March, 1941 eee ae 
March, 1942 March, 1942 
Food? ectoratayet0ore. 9's ote Stele ore oravor etote acti 33 97.5 95.7r 79.2 +1.9 +23.1 
Housing air otatBlalna sel eie ie oe ataroiavele ae ote 20 90.7 90.4 87.7 +0.3 +3.4 
Clothing tata argigieteteye’ a wioka!aneis/etete arctete 12 85.8 84.5 7352 +1.5 +17.2 
ae ard iow ool e rete sks Wate wvareel ree ¥ 95.2 ae 93.6 Be 80.6 x +1.7 ames hs £8 | 
OMED 8... ..eeeeerscesececees * 76.4 ee 75.3 BN 65.8 +1.5 2. 16.1 
Fuel oa Light. 5.026 doesnt mroaene 5 90.4 90.4 86.4 0 ; pace 
Alda acee see tebe eee e eee cene Ate 92.8 we 92.7 ote 86.7 se 
Gas and electricity*.............. i = 85.7 - 85.7 “3 85.9 ne aoe ‘ ute 
oS SE MET Sy Rae 30 103.5 102.9 98.3 +0.6 {igen 
Weighted average of all items....... 100 96.1 95.1r 86.3 41.1 +11.4 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... 104.1 105. 2r 115.9 -1.0 | -10.2 


Pen nm Tc ct ae NT I aa ee at 
1Based i i ABI . 
eee * pain ger mont Boanp indexes of food prices, February 13, 1942 andJMarch 18, 1942 and on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor 


"Based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. rRevised. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light 
Date Average of Housing F Purchasing 
All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total Coal Gas and oe ee 
Pere Nee re ae Ld Electricity 
1941 March........... 86 87 73 80 65 86 86.7 | 85.9 | 98.3 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALA 
- RIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIE 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1942 aimee a 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Per 
F Jan., 1939=100 pect ey 1sepatoe ean 
ITY Feb. 1942 | Mar. 1941 Citr 

Mar. 1942 | Feb. 19421] Mar. 1941 to t mae linaad ae 
Mar. 1942 | Mar. 1942 pores des ene =~ | al ag Mar. 1942 Mar. 1948 

te Akron Chattanooga 
Hai, SONS eee ee “ +22.8 Food. ererele tea.e eval in. 133.9 é . +2.0 | +29.6 
ere ee a ee Oe Fe +5.0% Housing. 2550.0. x -| 103.4 | 103.4] 100.2 0 +3.2 
ue aa is a erect 7 ‘ +19.8 Clothing. .. allsiecet s:ae Stee 114.3 113.9 99.3 +0.4 | +15.1 
separ ight........ 3.6 +5.1 | Fuel and light....... 104.7 | 104.7 97.5 0 +7.4 
5 — urnishings..... 116.3 +16.0 Housefurnishings sere tl Lees) 118.8 101.8 +1.3 | +18.2 
MTOR OM re dosseenrerareou sview 105.1 +4.7 | Sundries. .... 60.0600 100.4 100.3 97.5 +0.1 +3.0 


Seer ‘ ‘ : : +12.6 +0.8 | +13.4 


Atlanta Chicago are 
ae Oe ky Se, aoe 124.7 123.6 100.9 +0.9 | +23.6 Food. Sie ster tasrertiets ayes 123.1 119.5 102.8 +3.0) +19.7 
Fy Siete th sreedte See 99.2 99.2 97.0 0 42.3 Housing...... Sedat 103.8 102.9 98.7 +0.9 +5.2 
Fo IZ... os eee eee 115.2 113.8 98.8 +1.2 | +16.6 | Clothing......... Fool) aaker ry” 117.6 100.3 +0.9 | +18.3 
Hn and light sare aimee 111.8 111.8 97.8 0 +14.3 | Fuel and light cotete tay 100.2 100.2 94.3 0 +6.3 
Sonat Sa eo% 116.6 115.2 100.0 +1.2 | +16.6 Housefurnishings .... 122.2 120.4 102.1 +1.5 | 419.7 

ARNE oso achi wa, eigiiacins 104.7 104.6 100.8 +0.1 +3.9 | Sundries............ 101.6 101.5 100.1 +0.1 +1.5 
Weighted Total..... 1ig.1 111.5 99.9 +0.5 | +12.2 Weighted Total....| 111.3 109.7 100.4 +1.5 | +10.9 
Baltimore Cincinnati 
Food. = eer ee 134.1 132.1 106.2 HD et 2603: | BE OOds Semes. isiicie, oes 121.2 118.8 103.1 +2.0 | +17.6 
Housing CD theo asc % 108.6 107.2 101.7 +1.3 +6.8 | Housing........... Fy Moke 101.2 99.8 0.5 +0.9 
Clothing. .. ee ee 114.4 112.9 99.5 +1.$ | 415.0 | Clothing............ 116.1 114.4 98.3 4+1.5 | 418.1 
Fuel and light eS ae 106.0 106.0 98.5 |i 0 +7.6 | Fuel and light....... 106.0 106.0 101.1 0 44.8 
Housefurnishings oo hs% 128.5 127.0 105.4 || +41.2 | +21.9 Housefurnishings 120.8 119.5 102.8 +1.1 | 417.5 
RAUSLICL EROS geae Porenincitteno.t 101.7 101.6 100.5 || +0.1 +1.2 | Sundries........0000. 103.9 103.8 102.1 +0.1 +1.8 
Weighted Total..... 117.0 115.8 102.7 | +1.0] 413.9 Weighted Total....} 111.5 110.5 101.6 +0.9 +9.7 
Birmingham i Cleveland 
Food. Se ee es 128.7 128.6 104.8 EOS OPTS al ROO sora winutele vis crores 3 123.3 120.0 101.7 +2.8 | +21.2 
Housing ne See oe 106.9 106.9 103.5 0 —ESa8 ll eELOUSING <ocsie ees oe < 105.5 105.4 102.4 +0.1 +3.0 
Clothing. . ake Ss 4 Seo 121.3 118.7 100.5 AOE a 20M | MCLOLHING susie cae see 2 121.6 119.8 100.5 +1.5 | +21.0 
Fuel and light Se es 106.8 106.8 92.7 0 +15.2 | Fuel and light....... 106.7 106.1 102.0 +0.6 +4.6 
Housefurnishings..... 117.6 115.9 101.5 +1.5 | +15.9 | Housefurnishings....} 118.0 invent 102.6 +0.8 | +15.0 
PSEC DIOS pele ecntisteyecove.s 100.6 100.6 100.0 0 +-0.6 | Sundries...........- 102.4 102.0 101.1 +0.4 +1.3 
Weighted Total..... 113.3 112.9 101.7 +0.4 | +11.4 Weighted Total....| 112.5 111.1 101.6 +1.3 | +10.7 

Boston Dallas 
Le ied ee Geen oe 126.1 | 124.5] 99.3]| +1.3] +27.0] Food............... 139.0 | 135.1] 101.0]/ +2.9| +37.6 
INOOSIN go, ae oe ares si 2 #8 103.7 103.5 102.9 +0.2 O08) 4 SOUSA YE moe cee e 102.1 101.6 98.0 +0.5 44.2 
Clothing ican... 4-468 120.0 118.8 99.3 et On a 20es a eClothing a.in ..ccse.s 119.5 116.8 99.8 +2.3 | +19.7 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 107.9 | 103.5 0 +4.3 | Fuel and light....... 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 126.1 | 123.9] 105.2 +1.8 | +19.9 | Housefurnishings....} 124.8} 123.0] 104.3 4+1.5 } 419.7 
SS LETICLEIOS eet oaerachenstore 103.7 103.6 101.7 +0.1 HOO Ae ADOTICS,,o1.;siancrevalale sore 101.9 101.9 100.6 0 +1.3 

Weighted Total..... 114.4 113.5 101.1 +0.8 | +13.2 Weighted Total....| 116.2 114.6 100.4 +1.4 | +15.7 

Bridgeport : Dayton 

MOOG ie cde oc tm -S 126.9 12535 103.5 ele SA aet-O PG | ME DOC ons cfaisicis 7) sto kis 6 118.2 116.8 97.0 +1.2 | +21.9 
FIONA P.M docs «+ oi -13)000 110.1] 110.1] 104.5 0 4+-5.4 | Housing. .......05-5 a a a a a 
Clothrag sean ee - 117.9 116.6 101.8 salad | cata Las MC LOL DIN 2 Pore ve eo a elie ays 120.2 116.3 99.0 +3.4 ] +21.4 
Fuel and light........ 107.8 106.4 102.1 +1.3 +5.6 | Fuel and light waiee Ge 105.5 105.2 102.4 +0.3 +3.0 
Housefurnishings..... 123.6 | 123.0} 103.4 +0.5 | +19.5 | Housefurnishings....| 127.5 | 125.6] 107.1 +1.5 } +19.0 
SUNGI CS hw weree shavers 109.2 103.7 100.9 +5.3 SHS 2.4 (SSUMATICR, .c\c 0. 009 orate» 102.3 102.2 101.5 +0.1 +0.8 

Weighted Total..... 116.9} 114.6] 102.7 +2.0 | 413.8 Weighted Total.... n.a n.d n.d n.d. na. 

Buffalo ‘ Denver | 
HROOU coe tae. eae = Ses ats 126.5 123.0 107.5 SPOS Matt N Br MME OOU acre, abs o:5) c/o Rests LS ir 120.0 103.0 +1.4 | 418.2 
ousin yes tere < fei 112.8 iD ip eg 105.4 +1.0 +7.0 Housing So Siaieye were 9 ioe 104.0 104.0 99.6 0 +4.4 
Clothing ideas ssa 115.6 111.6 99.0 +3.6 | +16.8 Clothing... Btaliac10) abs a ok 116.6 115.6 99.9 +0.9 | +16.7 
Fuel and light........ 103.1] 103.1 99.4 0 +3.7 | Fuel and light....... 103.4] 103.4} 101.2 0 42.2 
Housefurnishings ..... 123.3 | 122.0] 101.8 +1.1 | +21.1 | Housefurnishings....| 120.2] 117.0] 100.6] +2.7 +19.5 
SUNGDIES Sp wactesensyaicnone 103.4} 103.3; 101.8 +0.1 Era GH ero ULYa OCICS neaeiaitaraiel ares vets 102.1 | 102.1} 100.6 0 +1.5 

Weighted Total..... 114.6 112.8 103.8 +1.6 | +10.4 Weighted Total. ... | 110.8 110.0 101.1 +0.7 +9.6 


Footnotes given on page 123 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1942—Continued 
Source: Tae ConrerENCcE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
or Feb. 1942 | Mar. 1941 Crry Feb. 1942 | Mar. 1941 
Mar. 1942 | Feb. 19421} Mar. 1941 to Mar. 1942 | Feb. 19421] Mar. 1941 


to to 
Mar. 1942 | Mar. 1942 


Des Moines Ifouston 
Boodssceamectaes ma 137.5 135.1 110.6 +1.8 | +24.3 Food. Bate elefontacera ve 127.4 +1.2 4 
Housings tec anes: 104.0 | 103.5] 100.1 +0.5 +3.9 | Housing...........- 105.6 : y 0 + a 
GClothing--.-+- 0.2. 121.5 120.1 103.6 +1.2 | +17.3 | Clothing. veneer eeeee 119.9 117.9 101.1 41.7 ie 
Fuel and light........ 114.7} 117.6] 101.9 -2.5 | +12.6 | Fuel and light....... 92.3 92.3 92.9 0 -0. 
Housefurnishings ..... 118.1] 116.7 99.9 +1.2 | 418.2 | Housefurnishings....} 124.8) 121.1} 102.9 +3.1] 421.3 
Sundries) 20.5 cosiasc0:t 101.0 100.9 99.8 +0.1 Set 29 t Sungries se eters «is 104.2 | 104.1 101.7 +0.1 42.5 
Weighted Total... 117.0] 116.2] 103.8 |} +0.7| +12. Weighted Total....) 113.2} 112.3] 101.9] +0.8| 411.1 
Detroit =t | | Indianapolis H 
Food ose ucea eeen Cae 124.1 119.1 102.2 A 2) eV AM Bood «20, lan sine cere ets 130.1 129.6 105.0 +0.4 | +23.9 
Housing ssvc caccecs: 107.3 107.2 102.5 +0.1 +4.7 | Housing............ 109.4 108.3 105.6 +1.0 +3.6 
Clothing? 422% 7s... ca 114.6 113.9 98.5 +0.6 | +16.3 | Clothing. ws eeeeeeee 115.7 114.8 100.3 +0.8 | 415.4 
Fuel and light........ 109.6 109.6 102.3 0 +7.1 | Fuel and light b wialece she 104.4 104.4 100.2 0 +4.2 
Housefurnishings ..... 129.9 128.3 108.1 +1,.2 | +20.2 | Housefurnishings....} 111.3 110.1 102.0 +1.1 -+9e 
Sundrieals@h¢,; 5.1.2 100.8 6 Sundries............ 104.7] 104.6] 102.9} +0.1] 41.7 
Weighted Total..... 112.5 Weighted Total....} 114.3} 113.8 | 103.4 |) +0.4 | 410.5 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. i 
Rood Scr ie cess tie a 125.4 FOG s aisc ascges sere «| LETS 113.5 96.4 | +3.3 | +21.7 
Housing }.2c0s sig ce 100.0 Housing....... Pare | POE al ate, BZ! 0 +1.3 
Clothing............. 120.1 Clothing"... 42255 116.6 | 115.6] 98.8]) +0.9| +18.0 
Fuel and light........ 100.7 Fuel and light....... 110.0 | 110.0] 105.8 0 +4.0 
Housefurnishings ..... 126.5 Housefurnishings....} 120.5 118.9 101.1 +1.3 | 419.2 
Sundriesis7 2-22. crs 102.2 Sundriess. 2 ower" 3 100.9 | 100.8} 100.4 +0.1 +0.5 
eae eee a hae Bd a Raeiket, (rariiibat, Taatiees Sieiiere) 
Weighted Total... 111.9 Weighted Total....| 109.0| 107.8| 99.5) 41.1| +9.5 
Erie, Pa. Lansing I { 
Rood sr op siacis octets 123.7 Food. 22 000y os Sees's 138.6 137.5 112.3 +0.8 | 423.4 
Honsingh eres soe7.: 106.9 HLOUSING Gere care 98.0 98.0 96.5 0 +1.6 
Clothing’. sos. e512 a 128.3 Clothing ayes cae 118.8 | 117.6 96.2 +4.0-\_ +235 
Fuel and light........ 108.4 Fuel and light....... 101.6 | 101.6 94.4 | 0 ! +7.6 
Housefurnishings..... 129.6 Housefurnishings....}| 129.3} 128.6] 108.8) +0.5]| 418.8 
Sundries oss. a 106.7 Sundries. sk <.canes 103.8 103.8 100.9 0 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 116.7 | Weighted Total....| 115.2| 114.8! 102.6|| +0.3| 412.3 
Fall River Los Angeles 
Pood eee sitnres és 131.8 130.1 103.7 les | ERTL Bood.n cousin wan com 128.7 195.5 104.0 +2.5 | +23.8 
Hovsing! nese ote > 101.9} 101.9] 101.9 0 Or") Housing=. ace = aco 105.7 | 105.2 99.8 +0.5 +5.9 
Clothings eer. . a ote 114.5 114,2 99.6 +0.3 | +15.0 | Clothing............ 115.0 111.3 98.4 +3.3 | +16.9 
Fuel and light........ 102.6 | 102.6 97.9 0 +4.8 | Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings ..... 115.2 | 112.9] 104.2 +2.0} +10.6 | Housefurnishings.. .| 123.4] 122.7] 105.2 +0.6 | 417.3 
Sundries ...05.650.5: 105.0 | 104.9} 102.8] +0.1]) +2.1] Sundries............ 103.4 | 103.6] 101.4) 0.2] 42.0 
Weighted Total... 115.0] 114.3] 102.3|) +0.6| 412.4] Weighted Total...) 113.3] 111.8] 101.6|} 41.3 | 411.5 
Front Royal, Va. _ Louisville 
Food, Cai apes RAP Lhe 137.7 136.8 108.8 O10 3] 26..6 hl POO betrcstepemerars sears 131.2 120.0 101.8 +1.0 | 419.1 
Housitig, «10.20.2000: 93.7 93.7 93.3 0 “0.4 | Housing... << cenes 104.9 | 104.9] 102.9 0 +1.9 
Clothing. wesc eeeerees 124.1 122.3 103.2 LS | 20.3 i ‘Clothing... oeccses 118.0 117.6 99.6 +0.3 | 418.5 
Fuel and light........ 103.5 | 103.5} 100.0 0 +3.5 | Fuel and light....... 115.4] 115.4] 109.7 0 +5.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.7 | 124.9] 102.2 +0.6 | +23.0 | Housefurnishings....) 124.4] 124.3] 106.5 +0.1 ) +16.8 
Sundriesy ys sn. si 2 104.2 102.7 101.3 +1.5 aE oy). SUNGTICN rete arryer 100.1 100.0 100.0 +0.1 +0.1 
Weighted Total..... LIS or PUSS 101e7 +0.9 | 411.6 Weighted Total....} 112.2 | 111.7] 102.0 +0.4 | +10.0 
= ee eee 
Grand Rapids Lynn 
Food. sep eN caine wrens 136.7 134.8 105.7 Loe | =E8O 3: [it Roody pemune cssn wet 131.7 129.4 106.1 +1.8 | 424.1 
Howsinige ret: ccs aa 106.6 | 106.6 | 105.3 0 “lint | CELOUSIN egies soe ete 103.3 | 1083.0 | 100.4 +0.3 42.9 
Clothing. ws cece eeees 116.1 113.3 99.1 a2 Ot Lee et Clotningrece. cere 119.9 118.1 100.6 +1.5 | 419.2 
Fuel and light........ 108.0 | 108.0 99.6 0 +8.4] Fuel and light....... 110.8} 110.8] 105.9 0 +4.6 
Housefurnishings ..... 129.9 | 197.§ 101.5 +1.6 | +28.1 | Housefurnishings....| 122.2} 122.4] 103.4 0.2} +18.2 
Sundriesicesccaenee 103.7 103.6 100.6 +0.1 +3.1 | Sundries............ 104.8 104.6 102.4 +0.2 +2.3 
Weighted Total..... 6.9 | 115.9} 102.7! +0.9| +13.8] Weighted Total....| 117.5] 116.4] 103.6|| +0.9| 413.4 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLE 
- RICAL WORKE 6 
= FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1942—Continued Spee te Reha 
urce:; Tae Conrsrence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers 


on Jan.,_1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 rae’ 
Feb. 1942 | Mar. 1941 Crrr Feb. 1942 | Mar. 1941 
Mar. 1942 | Feb. 1942] Mar. 1941 to t ar mf 
Mar, 1942 | Mar. 1942 le panera Mar. 1942 | Mar. 1942 
ae) Macon Newark 
POUT bales as vee s 136.2 131.2 SS) |, BORG. 1) HOOUe . betes vies 117.0 115.4 105.3 +1,4 | +11.1 
mek 5 Sk Soe ee LL LEM ery 0 +5.6 | Housing............ 101.4 101.4 99.0 0 42.4 
- othing. ae OSaNGO are 114.4 113.8 +0.5 | +15.8 | Clothing............ 118.6 116.5 99.0 +1.8 | +19.8 
uel and light cans 107.8 | 107.8 0 +6.7 | Fuel and light....... 102.2 | 102.2 96.3 0 +6.1 
Housefurnishings ... .. 127.9 | 127.2 +0.6 | +16.9 | Housefurnishings....} 127.9] 125.5] 102.7 41.9 | 424.5 
re Diits ATS te ee A Gee 101.2] 101.1 +0.1 EE@ sO) |) SUNOTIER, t..aee ee ae br 102.8 | 102.7] 100.5 +0.1 +2.3 
" Weighted Total..... 17.8 116.2 +1.4] +14.1 Weighted Total....| 109.8 108.9 101.6 +0.8 +8.1 
Manchester, N. H. New Haven = 
Food. ra sturarciarely ais © ale « 126.5 125.1 101.5 eT i --B4c6 tt Hoods. o:...c8e oct a> 128.8 126.1 103.4 +2.1 | +24.6 
Pieceing p O0J.% -.<..2. 103.0 | 103.0] 101.2 0 Ee) IP Housing= cee ve se he 105.6 | 105.6] 102.9 0 +2.6 
Clothing. mea Unie 0's seins 114.9 114.3 100.8 +0.5 | +14.0 ] Clothing............ 116.8 116.4 101.6 +0.3 } +15.0 
Fuel and ght... 5.2. 103.4 | 103.4 oy A A 0 +5.8 | Fuel and light....... 105.9 | 105.9] 102.0 0 +3.8 
Housefurnishings .... . 122.5} 120.5] 102.4 || 41.7] +19.6 | Housefurnishings....) 122.3 | 121.7] 102.3]| +0.5| +19.6 
umaries.. sens . oS, 103.6 103.4 102.4 +0.2 -L.% |) Sundries, .ocee os a. ee 102.6 102.5 101.7 +0.1 +0.9 
Weighted Total..... 114.0 113.3 101.3 +0.6 | +12.5 Weighted Total....} 114.8 113.7 102.6 4+1.0} +11.9 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
te Se 129.0 $2.2) 425.6} Foods... 0.0580. .04 , 
es a a a 110.8 +5.9 +9.8 | Housing............ , 5 : 
ROHN Gy Hoe ek. 116.6 +0.5 | +15.9 | Clothing............ : : : 
Fuel and light........ 105.4 0 +5.4 | Fuel and light....... : : 
Housefurnishings ..... 123.2 +1.1]} +14.1 | Housefurnishings.... : ; 4 
MUNGLICS 2 F.Aee «<2. 8s 106.3 +3.6 +6.4 | Sundries............ , : ; 
Weighted Total..... 115% +2.8} +14.2 Weighted Total.... : : ! 
Memphis New York 
DOCS A ce rete oS os 129.1 HOOd Se. = aujiatcen avers : 3 : 
MDMsing ac Oe> sean. 108.1 Housing. 2 eer. . e's : : : 
lOthing 306. ook = heres 118.0 Clothing: 5 5.0.5.2. 3 . é 
Fuel and light........ 103.1 Fuel and light....... : ; 
Housefurnishings..... 127.6 Housefurnishings.... : : ; 
Sincdriess actys.d so 103.1 Sundries? i406. v- : : ; 
Weighted Total..... 114.5 Weighted Total. ... : : al 
Milwaukee Oakland 
MOOG cL ae oem ake ek< 122.5 Rood 4.2 Sean 9 sheles 127.3 125.5 104.3 41.4 | +22.1 
Housing 3p cece see 103.4 Housing sea... sas". 131.5 122.3 103.3 47.5 | +27.3 
Glothurs #2. es 5 Ge fet Clothin gs 6 bssce8 = 117.2° |" 116.2 97.6 +0.9 | +20.1 
Fuel and light........ 103.3 Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 122.4 Housefurnishings....) 115.5] 114.8} 101.6 +0.6 | 413.7 
SG by (eee et eae 102.8 Sundries:4. ee alo > 100.9 | 100.0 96.8 +0.9 +4.2 
Weighted Total..... 111.4 Weighted Total. .... 116.3} 113.8] 100.1 +2.2 | 416.2 
Minneapolis Omaha 
HOGdiee te o0 doe ode es 129.2 127.3 103.8 LG seeks 1 HOON. 6 sere is seca = 132.6 131.7 106.4 +0.7 | +24.6 
Housing 6 dade. sic + 103.2} 103.2] 100.8 0 +2.4 | Housing............ 100.2 | 100.2 98.5 0 41.7 
Clothing #0: Sas... 5.6 < 120.0 115 2 101.4 +1.5 | +18.3 | Clothing............ 116.8 114.6 99.2 +1.9 | 417.7 
Fuel and light........ 99.6] 99.6] 98.2 0 +1.4 | Puel and light....... 103.6 | 103.6] 98.7 0 +5.0 
Housefurnishings..... 121.1 119.2 | 104.2 +1.6 | +16.2 | Housefurnishings....| 129.0 | 129.6] 109.8 0.5 |} +17.5 
STG To? Aa A eee 110.5} 105.4] 102.5]|/ +4.8| +7.8] Sundries............ 103.4} 103.3} 100.8] +0.1] +2.6 
Weighted Total..... 115.3 113.0 102.2 +2.0 | +12.8 Weighted Total....} 114.3 113.8 102.2 +0.4 |} 411.8 
Muskegon | Parkersburg, W.Va. 
134.4 129.9 113.1 eSsGm | LS) S: | Hood ®, .5 gece c « sie 0s 133.1 130.7 n.a. +1.8 n.a. 
MOGI s foe te arciee os : : % 
Housing 1.9.64: 2-25. 115.4{ 115.4] 106.4 0 +8.5 | Housing............ 103.5 | 103.5 n.d. 0 na 
Clothing 280 52h..02<%, 116.0] 118.3] 97.4|| +2.4] 419.1] Clothing............ 121.7} 119.5 na. || +1.8 na 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 | 106.2] 100.3 0 +5.9 | Fuel and light....... 94.4 94.4 n.d. 0 n.a 
ishi 119.4} 115.2] 102.9 +3.6 | +16.0 | Housefurnishings....| 123.7] 123.5 n.d. +0.2 n.a 
Housefurnishings ..... f . 
SUNGTICS lord eclti a te o's. 105.3 | 105.2} 100.7 +0.1 +4.6 | Sundries............ 104.4] 104.4 na. |} 0 n.a. 
Weighted Total..... uh he) 115.6 105.0 +1.6 |} +11.9 Weighted Total....j 116.7 115.7 n.d. +0.9 n.a 


Footnotes given on page 123 
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ING 
LIVI AGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DUR 
re aat eae FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1942—Continued 


Source: Tam ConFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
; Index Numbers Percentage 
Tee 1999 100 Coa Jan... 1939 =100 Changes 


bras Feb. 1942 | Mar. 1941 Feb. 1942 | Mar. 1941 
. 1942! ] Mar. 1941 to to 
Mar. 1942 | Feb. 19421 | Mar. 1941 wie ee thee Mar. 1942 | Feb. 1 aia aaa | Mee 
Philadelphia Sacramento oe Pee 
MOOS Meret ahectiers clits 131.2 129.8 102.0 +1.1] +28.6 pete eee eeeeeee 128.1 124.9 + - se 
FLOWSING 04 = Meas cowie 103.0 102.5 99.7 +0.5 +3.3 1 E 1 106.2 106.2 a 419.9 
Glothing.© seace- aes 121.2 119.3 101.3 +1.6 | +19.6 noes ceeeesee 119.5 117.2 ee : 
Fuel and light........ 107.0 | 107.0] 100.8 0 +6.2 | Fuel and light....... 83.9 83.9 - ue 
Housefurnishings..... 118.8 116.8 100.2 +1.7 | +18.6 Housefurnishings sea 7 Pp eaeee se os : + nit 
Sundities)s sb beck es 102.4 102.3 101.1 +0.1 1.9 f Sundries... aeec.. o, o 103.2 103.1 +0. +1. 
Weighted Total..... 115.9 115.0 101.2 +0.8 | 414.5 3.0 8 411.5 
Pittsburgh 
Food eyes eae es ees 124.2 123.8 102.2 +21.5 weet cence eeeees 
Housings; <3. «25s dee: 105.5 | 105.2] 102.1 43.3 rey eee 
Clothing... #se6osa.8s 121.4 117.3 100.0 +21.4 ses seeeeeees 
Fuel and light........ LTS 2) 1S LOG 2S +6.8 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 117.2 | 114.8 | 102.5 +14.3 | Housefurnishings....} 117.3 +0.5 | 415.7 
Sundries). atte s cat « 104.4 104.3 6 +98 | Sundries. ges< <0 = 101.8 +0.2 =0.2 
Weighted Total..... 114.1 113.4 ak +11.8 Weighted Total....| 115.3 41.1 | 411 8 
St. Paul 
Sa nde erase et : Yat Meise mists S +1.9 | +19.5 
ale Seite Storrs : = Aienal ot ais: Salers 0 0 
a ae at “eee 40.7 | +14.4 
Reeve " ; Fuel and light....... 99.3 99.3 0 0.4 
Housefurnishings ..... 112. ‘ Housefurnishings....}| 123.3 | 120.9 +2.0} +15.4 
Sundries:s 2: ba... 4.": 104. Sundries. 2 Iin.0 202: 106.3 | 106.2 +0.1 +3.7 
‘vs Weighted Total....| 112.4] 111.5 40.8} 49.2 
San Francisco 
ety ee, eee ‘ : Koodo Fics. carol lo nue 41.8] 424.5 
Se Ae Rte cea. Sede : : Housing sae ake: seco 97.6 0 0.2 
Se oe eee : : Clothing: = 34.22.23) 114.9 +1.2 | 415.8 
Fuel and light........ d ; Fuel and light....... 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings ..... : ; Housefurnishings....| 113.5 -2.9 | 411.7 
Sandries, 7,5 cer sa.) Sundries, . 2... «a5 100.8 +0.1 +1.6 
Weighted Total..... : ; - Weighted Total....} 111.6 : : +0. +10.9 
Richmond Seattle 
Woods acca dee cats 128.5 127.4 103.5 +0.9 | +24.2 | Food............... 132.8 132.4 105.7 
Housing. acces «casts 102.8 | 102.2} 100.4 +0.6 +2.4 | Housing............ 118.5 |} 113.5}, 1106.38 : 
Clothing) aoa 3.98: 117.0 115.7 99.6 +1.1 |, +17.5 } Clothing. .........:. 113.6 112.6 99.2 : : 
Fuel and light........ 103.9 | 103.9 98.6 0 +5.4 | Fuel and light....... 108.0 | 108.0 95.3 ; 
Housefurnishings..... 119.8} 118.5] 101.2 +1.1] +18.4 ] Housefurnishings....| 120.0] 115.6 | 101.8 : ‘ 
Sundries se Piss. 0ns 2; 102.4 102.3 100.1 +0.1 +2.3 | Sundries............ 105.6 105.5 103.5 : x 
Weighted Total..... 112.5 111.9 101.0 +0.5} +11.4 Weighted Total....) 117.0 116.5 103.6 q : 
Roanoke, Va. : Spokane ; 
HOON: ive te eeire sce ko 131.2 130.7 : : Foodscatiteawenceces ‘ L.5 
US aye tyhet rc MERE a 122.7 | 122.7 ; ; Housing. 8 cacc nts : 
Clothing; ies 2s et. 112.1} 110.9 ; Clothing. a ea5. 18s ‘ aT 
Fuel and light........ 98.9 98.9 Fuel and light....... : 
Housefurnishings ..... 122.0 | 123.0 ; Housefurnishings . . . . 
Sundries eee. sae: 108.7 | 104.6 ; Sundries: 5 ...2..055 : 
Weighted Total..... 118.0 | 116.5 Weighted Total. ... 
Rochester Syracuse 
Pood cs: mah bode 126.9] 124.2 Fobd,< 5 Btn cuts 137.9 | 136.5] 108.9 
Housing... i. 60.1009 103.8 | 103.8 Housing). 45...0-8s 114.0] 109.1 99.3 
Clothing. sec eeceeeees 123.9 119.4 Clothing 3%. ..<0h. 122.5 119.3 98.2 
Fuel and light........ 108.8 | 108.8 Fuel and light....... 108 7 08.27 98.3 
Housefurnishings ..... 134.7 | 131.8 Housefurnishings....} 141.9] 140.7] 109.5 
Sandries fai eace sow 107.5 | 107.4 Sundries, 4.9.5 24.8. 106.1} 106.0] 101.7 
Weighted Total..... 115.3 | 113.9 Weighted Total....} 120.8] 118.4] 103.0 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER SA 
-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS I 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1942—Continued Mipreleae toy 


Source: Toe Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage ; 
; = Ind Numb: Pp 
Ke Jan., 1939 =100 — Chaniges ot Jat... 1ostea00 Chaeai 
sb. 1942 4 
Mar. 1942 | Feb. 1942] Mar. 1941|| to Se Mar. 1942 | Feb. 19421] Mar. 1941 ithe = ie 
Mar. 1942 | Mar. 1942 : ; Mar. 1942 | Mar. 1942 
oat Toledo vee Wilmington, Del. . 
oor ORC DE eae “e 128.7 101.1 +2.1 +24.9 | Food 132.9 130.1 24 
ere? ei eee art) Ae RA PR eed GO 1 Rood ss. casass seen wes : ; 24.6 
Pee Highs Se ee aire 104.4 103 9 99.7 +0.5 +4.7 | Housing............ 104.0 103.9 a 4 
Fudl at i: : Acie MAL 119.1 118.6 97.6 +0.4 +22.0 Clothing Tiegatiprois (ultaiterepekre 121.8 120.2 +20.1 
e! = ight easy So 107.8 107.8 99.7 0 +8.1 | Fuel and light....... 103.1 103.1 +4.9 
: eres ings..... 118.8 117.8 102.1 +1.3 | +16.4 | Housefurnishings....| 114.7] 114.0 +16.1 
inate by TT Pe eee 102.8 102.7 101.1 +0.1 tel T | Sundries. ces ccs ce ac 99.6 99.5 +0.3 
Weighted Total. .... 112.7 | 111.7 | 100.4 || 40.9] 412.3] Weighted Total....| 114.9] 113.6 412.4 
2 ae Wis. ; Youngstown 
ee Pere ee ae 129.0 128.5 108.1 +0.4 | +19.3 | Food M6 126.5 +0.9 2 
, Ms |: Foodiey. eoeigiagac 9 | 423.7 
eres 5 oe eee 102.7 102.7 101.1 0 +1.6 | Housing............ 107.5 108.6 -1.0 +0.1 
en IN... ....-...., 117.2 115.8 98.6 +1.2 7PIS29) I Clothing save ans .ec 121.4 120.1 +1.1] +18.6 
+ el and light er tis 102.1 102.1 97.5 0 +4.7 | Fuel and light....... 109.5 109.5 0 +9.0 
ousefurnishings ..... 123.4 | 123.4] 108.3 0 +19.5 | Housefurnishings....} 126.4] 122.1 +3.5 | +24.7 
SONOS clers «ais oa ie 103.9 104.0 100.7 =e 4+$.2% | Sundries.......0:.0. 105.6 105.6 0 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 114.7 114.4 102.9 | +0.3 | 411.5 Weighted Total....| 117.0 116.4 +0.5 | +13.0 
1Revised aData on rents for Dayton being revised n.a.Not available pPreliminary 


fuel Seneca light” is based upon retail) prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other 


COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1942 
Source: Tae ConFERENCE Boarp Percentage Changes 


Feb. 1942 | Mar. 1941 Feb. 1942 | Mar. 1941 


Ciry to to City to to 
Mar. 1942 | Mar. 1942 Mar, 1942 | Mar. 1942 
Anderson, Ind. Lewistown, Pa. 

Hood 2 oduow skeet cee Fal | akecee Wee eri Pe ea +0.5 n.d. 
pasting be omnes SONI PTLOUSIND are otaciaie > 0 n.d. 
Clothingl 6 pee e eee) eae eer. Ol Clothing? .s.% s% 6. +2.4 n.d. 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 0 n.d. 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....} +1.1 n.d. 
SSAGNIOS ete gs crac sicae SIMd ries: cee see +0.1 n.d. 
+0.6 n.d, 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings... . 
SUNCTIES/ <mreeie ciel vs 


Weighted Total.... 


Bosra ereiansievecata/e 4) % 6 

Re Ie sisi Housing: 3-5-6. 13 
Ee Ace: : ‘ Clothing. < 654 «a. 005% +15.1 

Fuel and light........ , Fuel and light....... +6.1 
Housefurnishings Housefurnishings ... . = 5 
+ : u 


Sundtiesvs sot soeee act : Sundriesyivees dens cs 


Weighted Total Weighted Total.... 


Joliet, Tl. Trenton, N. J. 

aod aucsc cn cre uch stekae. Im reer t DOOR G53 sisi rae. 66.0 +1.3 | +20.2 
EA GUSIN Go syste sian iole ; sea ELOUSIN DP erctsaarcrsianes cr 0 +12.5 
Clothing.............] +0.9 |  m.a. | Clothing............ +6.0 | 432.3 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 0 +5.4 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....}] +1.1 | +23.8 
Sundries: jateteecr terete uae Sum ries wegen yeverersi +0.1 +4.0 

Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....}) +1.3 | +15.1 


1Inclndes Lockport and Rockdale n.a. Not available 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


HE NUMBER of strikes affecting war work does 
not seem to be lessening, although more of the 
smaller ones are now being halted by the intervention 
of union heads and by appeals to the workers’ loyalty. 
Many are of short duration. More time is being lost, 
however, in slowdowns by the workers. They cause a 
serious loss of valuable time but are hard to detect. 

A dispute concerning wage rates caused the Navy to 
take over construction work on patrol craft and mine- 
sweepers at San Diego, California, until a settlement 
was reached. Important war work was interrupted when 
six AFL caulkers at both the Marine Construction Com- 
pany and the Campbell Machinery Company left their 
jobs on February 28. They controlled the waterproof- 
ing of seams of wooden vessels, a vital part in the hull 
construction. Work was resumed on March 6, and new 
wage-scale negotiations were to be started in April. 

An important non-defense strike was called by AFL 
Local 102 Cloak and Dress Drivers of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers on March 12, in New York 
City. A tie-up of 115,000 workers in the women’s coat, 
suit and dress industry was threatened during the 
trade’s busiest season. The 1,500 truck drivers de- 
manded a $5 a week raise. They agreed to go back to 


work on March 17, after jobbers and manufacturers as 
well as the union agreed to have the entire dispute 
arbitrated by former Mayor James J. Walker, impartial 
chairman of the cloak and suit trade. 

When, following a wage disagreement, 200 workers of 
the Endicott Johnson Corporation in Johnson City, 
New York, on March 3, refused to operate their ma- 
chines, which pressed rubber soles and heels, company 
officials decided to commence immediately substitution 
of leather for the rubber parts of the shoes. 


Strikes in February 


The number of strikes originating in February was 
190, according to the preliminary estimates released by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Although 
this was an increase of 22.6% over the January level, 
the number still is not so large as that of November, 
1941, the month preceding the entry of the United 
States into the present war. It represents a decline of 
only 24.3%, however, since November. The same rela- 
tive pattern was followed for the number of workers 
involved and the number of man days idle during the 
month because of all strikes. Workers involved num- 
bered 57,000, and 425,000 man days were lost. 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING MARCH, 1942! 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building and Mining 
Armstrong Cork Company. nao ess «evn Se eae ea icea re ea 
Bethlehem Steel Company (Shipbuilding Yards)................. 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Cokeburg Mine, Industrial Collieries. . 
Campbell Machine Company (Shipyard) 
@oalivimers: (5 ‘Collieries)*..c.. 22:8 1 net oical os. oo ee es tee 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation (Paracord Company).............. 
Hewitt ttubber Corporations qcsc 1 ter, Gomes oto eeinee 
Marie <OnstTuction @omipallya..in sms wae tee einen ene 
Moench Tanning Company, Inc 
National Casket Company, Inc.......60.scecsevssessccuncseucn 
Republic Steel Corporation, Niles Steel Products Division 
pik and avon Dyeing Planta, sass aves vie a ucoiee oe ore 
Sealright Company, Inc. (Oswego Falls Corporation) 
bexiiie: Workers: (TS: VEILS ic, Sraihs dune bode ky vieriiiers abe aan ok eee 
Todd-California Shipbuilding Corporation‘ 
Miscellaneous 
Acme Fast Freight, Inc 
PR LGCa SLCHTAISEITIULLILION stu... osaytrelcie alter sae ro Pr Ia NRE Sener oa 
Elevator and Service Employees 
Elevator and Service Employees 
Garbage and Ash Collectors 
Wi AT, eR te hee ee 
Students, High School 


Teamsters® 


‘Incomplete report based upon available information published in the press. 


Nu 
Location Barn Arh Woteal ; 
Involved 
South Braintree, Mass. Mar. 3 os 300 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 27 | Mar. 27 150 
Washington, Pa. 5 9 700 
San Diego, Cal. Feb. 28 6 6 
Panther Creek Valley, Pa. Mar. 11 ‘ot 4,500 
Johnson City, N. Y. 3 a 200 
Buffalo, N. Y. 24 24 a 
San Diego, Cal. Feb. 28 6 6 
Gowanda, N. Y. Mar. 26 28 400 
Long Island City, N. Y. ve i 225 
Niles, Ohio 18 ye 300 
Paterson, N. J. 31 ER 6,000 
Oswego Falls, N. Y. 18 si 200 
Fall River, Mass. 24 30 15,000 
Richmond, Cal. 18 19 1,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 24 6 
Weehawken, N. J. 19 20 258 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ll ll QT 
New York, N. Y 10 ll 12 
Trenton, N. J. 26 a 81 
Rochester, N. Y. 31 “oe ne 
Middletown, Conn. 9 10 500 
Detroit, Mich. Q4 a6 167 
New York, N. Y. 12 17 1,500 


“Tamaqua Colliery of the Lehigh Navigation Coal Co.; Coaldale, Greenwood and Lansford plants of the Lehigh Company and Nesquehoning plant of the Edison Anthracite Co. 


360 plants affected. 
‘Also affected Richmond Shipbuilding Corporation at Richmond, Cal. 
5Four teamster unions in stockyards tying up 80% of city’s meat supply. 


aCalled an unauthorized sit-down strike; a considerable portion of the 500 men on the day shift halted work. 


SS 
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TuRNOVER Rates 


The rate of accessions for all manufacturing rose to 
6.87 per 100 employees in January, the highest recorded 
since August, 1933, when it was 8.59. The January rate 
excluded automobiles and bodies for which figures are 
not readily available. Naturally the war industries 
accounted for the main increases. 

Total separations of 5.10 per 100 employees in Janu- 


materials and conversion of plants to war production 
were most noticeable in the rubber tire and the rubber 
boot and shoe industries, while little change occurred 
in other industries so affected. 

Quits and miscellaneous separations combined stood 
at the high level of 3.19. This was caused not only by 
the high quit rate of 2.36 per 100 employees, the highest 
since September, 1941, but also by the high miscella- 


ary were larger than the December figure of 4.71 and 
considerably higher than the 3.41 of January, 1941. 
This was the highest figure since the 6.08 rate of Janu- 
ary, 1938. Lay-offs caused by serious shortages of raw 


neous separations rate of 0.83 which includes military 
separations. 


M. A. Wertz 


Dwision of Industrial Economics 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES, AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rates per 100 Employees! 
ia: _Besinning in Period | wan Days | raduction* Separations 
Workers es Daring =100) Quits and Accessions 
Number Involved (Thousand) Total] Miscella- | Discharges | Lay-offs 
(Thousand) neous 

Dr th piete Bp hese Os 921 989 | 5,352 110 | 75.28a| 41.0la| 9.04a| 25.17a | 67.61a 
Ae 8 Oe ee een 637 183 | 3,317 90 | 59.65 | 18.64 5.04 | 35.97 | 37.02 
TTL et eee ne 810 342 | 6,893 74 | 48.38 | 11.39 2.72 | 34.27 | 36.59 
ieee ee 841 324 | 10,502 67 | 51.98 8.34 1.96 | 41.68 | 39.89 
ROMeeedel des AE 2. anha ed. Se 1,695 1,168 | 16,872 68 | 45.38 | 10.66 2.49 | 32.93 | 65.20 
Co. 2) ey eer yeeros 1,856 | 1,467 | 19,592 74 | 49.17 | 10.67 2.24 | 36.26 | 56.91 
Poe ee ee eee 2.014 | 1,117 | 15,456 87 | 42.74 | 10.37 2.29 | 30.08 | 50.05 
oe eS aE ee | 2.172 789 | 13,902 104 | 40.35 | 13.02 2.63 | 24.70 | 52.16 
NG 2A SRR ce och 4740 | 1,861 | 28,495 113 | 53.11 | 14.97 238 | 35.76 | 42.59 
ky | hn ee rr 2.772 688 | 9,148 87 | 49.92 7.46 1.29 | 40.47 | 46.16 
Peseee es eI go SS eS 2613 | 1,171 | 17,812 108 | 37.71 9.52 1.52 | 26.67 | 48.85 
PAM Get rp Seer ss CSI, 2,508 577 | 6,701 | 124 | 40.20 | 12.48 1.80 | 25.92 | 52.68 
er OI SO re cess drapes 4.220 | 2,364 | 22,909 161 | 46.68 | 27.78 3.04 | 15.86 | 64.51 
es ee 128 27 247 118 3.43 0.74 0.14 2.55 3.74 

cfd a Sn oP net 172 30 290 114 3.56 0.73 0.16 67 98 
Bret ee ae IR BE SES 178 22 387 112 3.46 0.78 0.15 2.58 2 94 
ES Teo ree well irae eel 228 39 442 112 3.66 0.84 0.18 2.69 3.05 
Nast Reni oroeel mesisgk rhs. 22 239 53 666 117 3.78 0.87 0.18 2.78 3.36 
Tie Me re CEO cs wns 214 39 484 192 3.36 0.90 0.14 2.32 4.76 

DA cca vee O44 63 586 120 | 3.35 | 0.96 | 0.14 | 2.95 | 4.77 
nag pe a hc ae a 231 61 706 125 3.00 1.21 0.16 1.63 6.63 
Ee GR Se 253 65 781 133 3.92 1.58 0.16 1.48 6.31 
(SE pee ane 267 72 915 138 3.93 1.51 0.19 1.53 5.52 
Ovenpe oo on ee ec nes ences 207 62 740 139 3.06 1.28 0.18 1.60 4.65 
face ier ese Sin 147 43 458 140 3.16 1.14 0.16 1.86 All 

| 236 92 663 139 3.41 1.62 0.18 1.61 5.54 

ae Fn ee as eer 256 72 1,134 144 3.15 1.76 0.19 1.20 4.92 
cE ei BS. Sacto pesos bl 344 117 | (1,557 149 3.40 2.13 0.21 1.06 5.62 
oye a ae ee 399 511 | 7,109 153 3.89 2.45 0.25 1.19 6.04 

Mu; ae era: Sea: ets 460 326 2.199 160 3.86 2 54 0.24 1.08 5.95 
Pe mmeeageiis ie ST 352 142 | 1,491 165 3.71 2.42 0.26 1.03 6.31 

i km cited hon hens 426 142 1,311 164 4.24 2.55 0.29 1.40 6.00 
PM es a. cack 459 211 1,801 167 4.14 2.71 0.30 1.13 5.43 

Se ee oli aaa 455 293 | 1,922 172 4.53 3.06 0.31 1.16 5.16 
see SEEN Ale one eT 407 198 | 1,903 173 4.13 2.44 0.28 1.41 4.87 
Fees AEE ns, hears 251 224 | 1,317 173 3.51 1.83 0.24 1.44 3.91 
oops eae 175 35 500 170 471 2.97 0.29 2.15 4.76 

19 0.30 1.61 6.875 

1942 oceatl Sh he es a, Os RE ee aa = ee i: lee ae Sy. ae Hey 

AGIA GD, conc co dae neu Ubeuncoomeared 


B d FE Record, 94 57. 1Uni (0) or Statistics 2Federal Reserve annual pro- 

NOTE—For back figures see The Conference Boar conomic cord, Febr uary 11, 1941, p. . nited States Bureau of Lab u Cc: 5 d servi 

duction data are a erages of monthly fete aJune to December bExcluding automobiles and bodies for which figures are not immediately available pP reliminary n.a.Not 
juction da e av . 
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Employment and Unemployment 


NEMPLOYMENT decreased slightly from Janu- 
ary to February, reversing the steadily upward 
trend which had prevailed since last September. The 
total number of persons without jobs in February was 
4.0 million, compared with 4.1 million in the preceding 
month and 7.3 million in February, 1941. Job displace- 
ments resulting from plant conversions to armament 
production appear to have been checked, at least tem- 
porarily. Sweeping limitation and conversion orders 
issued by WPB during the past month, however, may 
have again increased the current volume of priorities 
unemployment. 

Including the armed forces, the total number of per- 
sons employed rose to 51.0 million as against 50.9 mil- 
lion a month earlier and 47.3 million a year ago. In- 
creases in the number on payrolls were confined pri- 
marily to the manufacturing and service industries. 
In the former, employment rose from 13,642,000 in 
January to 13,680,000, while civil and military services 
increased by about 150,000. 


February Trends 


The gain in factory employment was the first since 
October of last year. But the increase over January 
was less than the anticipated seasonal gain and totaled 
only 38,000, compared with an increase of 242,000 in 
manufacturing employment from January to February, 
1941. Employment was most sharply lowered in the 
trade group, particularly among automobile distribu- 
tors. The number employed was also below the preced- 
ing month in the transportation, mining and public 
utility industries. The slight gain in construction was 
concentrated in federal projects which took on about 
100,000 additional workers. Employment in private 
construction continued to fall off. 

In agriculture, unfavorable weather held farm em- 
ployment at its previous January level. The total num- 
ber working on farms remained at 8,940,000, compared 
with 8,968,000 a year ago and 9,073,000 two years ago. 
While the number of family workers rose, the number of 
hired hands was lower in February than in January for 
the first time during the past seventeen years. 


Displacements from Curtailment-Conversion 


Unemployment compensation benefits paid in Feb- 
ruary totaled $39.9 million, slightly below the preceding 
January peak of $41.1 million. There was also a de- 
crease during the month in the number of individuals 
receiving at least one benefit check. Total benefits paid 
covered almost 3.3 million man weeks of unemployment 
compared with about 4.5 million in January. Payments 
during the two months totaled $81 million or nearly a 
fourth of all benefits paid in the entire previous year. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, FEBRUARY, 1942 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 


Janu- Febru- 
ary! ary! 
Total unemployment. . . .| 10,509 4,108 | 4,022 
Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces). .| 43,636 50,914 | 51,036 
Agriculture...........-. 8,940 | 8,940 
Forestry and fishing. .... 200 200 
Total industry: .2......-- 20,042 | 20,065 
Extraction of minerals. . 8 794 
Manufacturing......... 13,642 | 13,680 
Construction. aaa 2,366 | 2,390 
Transportation......... 2,195 | 2,171 
Public Utilities......... 1,039 | 1,031 
Trade, distribution and 
MCC. 3 a calc ns) ae os 7,781 | 7,725 


ing armed forces)...... 


Miscellaneous industries. 1,139 | 1,142 
Emergency employment* 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 
(out-of-school).......... 1,872 | 1,862 
1Preliminary 2Not included in employment total 


Increases in unemployment compensation were re- 
ported in about half the states. In Michigan, benefits 
paid rose from the already high January level of $5.3 
million to $6.1 million, representing jointly fully three- 
fourths of all benefits paid in Michigan during 1941. 
In addition to the large number of workers filing initial 
claims because of conversion unemployment, the com- 
pletion of war construction projects in the South and in 
Kansas and Missouri also increased new claims. 


One Worker in Seven on Public Payroll 


More than 50,000 employees were added to federal 
payrolls in February, excluding the continuing expan- 
sion of the armed forces. The total number reported by 
the executive, legislative and judicial branches is now 
above 134 million, in contrast to 1.1 million last year 
and slightly over 550,000 in 1929. 

A year ago the Bureau of the Census reported that 
the total number of persons employed by all branches 
of government had reached almost 5.4 million. Since 
that time the expansion of the civil and military 
branches of the Federal Government may have raised 
the grand total of public employees to more than 7 mil- 
lion. On this basis one of every seven persons now 
employed would be on government payrolls. 

The number reported on WPA, CCC and NYA activ- 
ities in February was 1,362,000, only slightly below the 
January total, but almost 50% less than a year ago. 


M. R. GatnsprucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Wage-Increase Announcements, March 1 to March 31 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location Amount of Number 


Increase Affected Remarks 
Aluminum Company of America?............. Badin, N. C. and Alcoa, 7¢/hr. 10,000 | Reported erroneously in March as 17¢/hr. 
: Tenn. affecting 19,000 
Asinot &'Sons Company... is. ............-5- Chicopee, Mass. $3.60/wk. 500 | To clothing workers 
Bower Roller Bearing Company.............. Detroit, Mich. 6¢/hr. 1,500 
Central Vermont Transportation Company.. ... New London, Conn. 10¢/hr. 250 | To longshoremen. New rate 70¢/hr. 
Cohoes Textile Printing Company............ Cohoes, N. Y. 5¢/hr. 100 | New minimum: 60¢/hr., maximum 85¢/hr. 
Commercial Shirt Company.................. Bridgeport, Conn. 10% 600 | To shirt workers 
Bast sta WOus, Canes: INC. 6... was acces ols cakes St. Louis, Mo. 9¢/hr. 120 | To bus drivers. 1¢/hr. rise on July 1 
Wired Gragt CCOMPANU Hi can occ ce wcse unas St. Paul, Minn. 50¢/wk. 34 | To retail clerks 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company.............. Cleveland, O. 5¢/hr. 450 
Ideal Packing Companys <<... 0s 4. Sete oa cs Cincinnati, O. 5¢/hr. 35 | New minimum 70¢/hr. 
PEE OV SAIL b OOMIDAING 2 sory» hfeecau sere hs % oes os South Norwalk, Conn. 10% .... | To all employees 
Lunkenheimer Company....................- Cincinnati, O. 6¢/hr. 1,600 | To production workers 
Manhattan Shirt Company.................. Six plants 5¢/hr. 3,000 | To shirt workers 
Memphis Motion Picture Exchanges.......... Memphis, Tenn. 10% 100 | Shipping, advertising and inspection depart- 
ments. Retroactive to Dec. 1 
Mengel Company.............. eee Louisville, Ky. 5¢/hr. 1,500 | Also provides for 2¢ increase on each 5-point 
rise in cost of living index 
Metal Electric Processing Company........... Toledo, O. 5¢to 9¢/hr.| .... | Retroactive to Jan. 27. Supplements 10¢ 
increase granted Sept. 4, 1941 
Michigan Plant Owners Association........... Detroit, Mich. 5¢/hr. 3,000 | To cleaners and dyers in Detroit 
Milwaukee Sheet Metal Contractors Association] Milwaukee, Wis. 10¢/hr. we To sheet metal workers. New rate: $1.40/hr. 
Monsanto Chemical Company................ Springfield, Mass. 5¢/hr. phic 
Movers’ Association of Westchester County....| New York 4% 300 | To movers. New rates approximate: Help- 
ers, $35.50/wk.; drivers, $38.75/wk. to 
$41.00/wk.; packers, $37.60/wk. 
New Britain Machine Company.............. New Britain, Conn. 5¢ .... | To women 
10¢ thre To men. Excludes common labor and trainees 
New York Towboat Exchange................ New York, N. Y. $15/mo. 2,500 | To tugboat men. Subsistence allowance also 


increased from 80¢ to 90¢/day 
New wage scales: Captains, $220-$285/mo., 
engineers, $210 to $265/mo., firemen, and 
deck hands, $130 to $155/mo. 
ParkiDropsPorge Companyucs... 2... 254 22s Cleveland, Ohio 8¢/hr. 300 | Retroactive to Jan. 1. Provides for negotia- 
tions when cost of living index for Cleveland 
rises 5 points above Feb. 15 level 


Rochester Packing Company...............-- Rochester, N. Y. 5¢/hr. pee To packing workers 

San Francisco Retailers Council.............. San Francisco, Cal. $1/wk. 5,500 | To retail store employees. Supplements pre- 
vious increase of $2/wk. , 

h Proaucts, MnCsesp sera! ose Cleveland, O. 7¢/hr. 6,000 | New minimum scale: Beginning rate, 
ce 68¢/hr.; lowest skilled work, 88¢/hr. 
New maximum on skilled work, $1.50/hr. 
Supplements two increases in 1941, totaling 
; 5¢ to 8¢/hr. : 

U.S. Clothing Manufacturers Association. ..... Entire country 10¢/hr. 135,000 | To week workers. Commensurate increases 
to piece workers { 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company.......| Stamford,Conn. = |: ......... 185 | Machinists, toolmakers, diemakers and 
“specialists.” New wage scales: Class A— 
$1.46-$1.55/hr.; Class B—$1.36-$1.45/hr.; 
Class C—(Apprentice graduates) $1.13- 
$1.20/hr.; Class D—(Specialists) 95¢/hr.— 
$1.05/hr. Me _ ate 

ie INGO woe HOBO M OCS Ieee Seen eer Or reer Spokane, Wash. $180 to $340/| .... | To aircraft specialists. New rates: Helpers, 
AYER CD OU ee leiden se, «,sh0 60,0 p a SU SU0/ar. jonmuéenen, 48.200/9x: tore: 
men, $2,800; assistant foremen, $2,600/yr. 
; i i leaners and dyers 
120 Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.............. Kansas City, Mo. 2% 500 | Toe c 
i z ee Rion cy eee Seattle, Wash. 8-16% 70 | New wage scale is from $23 to $40/wk. Re- 

8 Film Exchange Companies. . . 0 a cae 1 : 

i ..| Indians 5¢ to 10¢/hr.| .... To stone workers, New rates: Stone cutters, 

Mae seOns EA US ELV re oy Weare © ics, sleie etioun 2s ndiana ¢ ¢/ Si abstiuie Seneea MeL i He chic 
men, $1.05/hr. = fg 

i . tt. ttle, Wash. 3¢/hr. 19,000 | To shipyard workers on Navy work. Retro- 

S Migs OF A See rae en Seattle, Was ¢ ecriveiancotl94 i ae 

i ..| Brockt d North 15 800 | 10% retroactive to Dec. 1, 1941 and 5% 
10 Shoe Innersole Factories............--+- AGeeeHAE Nass, % ehettibe Apel Te Voan en MC nitera: toract 


$35/wk. representing 1514% increase over 
rate of Dec. 1, 1941 


1Includes salary-increase announcements “Correction: Press announcement in error 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations in March 


March 


2 


6 


11 


12 


16 


18 


55 Hours British Maximum—Oficial of British Ministry 
of Economic Warfare expresses view that British expe- 
rience indicates that, generally speaking, 55 hours per 
week is about as long a work week as workers in wartime 
production can maintain efficiently. 


Union Activity Exempt Under Racket Law—Supreme 
Court holds that Teamsters Union, in intimidating un- 
organized truck drivers and requiring that local union 
drivers handle or be paid for handling trucks driven in 
their jurisdiction, does not violate anti-racket law even 
when violence is involved, since they are willing to 
perform service for the payment demanded. 


95¢ Wage Minimum—An agreement between the Ford 
Motor Company and the UAW-CIO covering the new 
Ford bomber plant provides for wage rates of 95¢ to 
$1.60 an hour. The 95¢ minimum is for the most un- 
skilled worker. 


Army Does Not Want Civilian Slackers—In reply to the 
suggestion that men who would not work on war pro- 
duction should immediately be inducted into the Army, 
Lieutenant-General Ben Lear stated, “I do not appre- 
ciate—nor does any soldier—the remarks we sometimes 
read when there is a strike: ‘Make them work or fight.’ 
The individual who is unwilling to work we do not want 
picked up and sent to us to join combat troops. He is 
not good enough. We don’t want his spirit and we don’t 
want his presence.” 


Union Shop Denied—NWLB rejects CIO demand for 
union shop in the Bower Roller Bearing Company of 
Detroit and in lieu awards a voluntary check-off under 
which company will deduct union dues of individuals 
requesting that it do so. 

Representation on Directors Board Requested—An em- 
ployee and stockholders protective committee of the 
Hudson and Manhattan Railroad seeks proxies to secure 
election of two employees to the 10-man board of 
directors. 

Salaries Frozen for Duration—The Inland Steel Company 
announces that all salaries of executives will be frozen 
at existing levels for the duration of the war emergency. 


Congress Considers 40-Hour Week—Bills are introduced 
in Congress calling for suspension of all laws and con- 
tracts specifying the 40-hour work week. They would 
also outlaw the union shop and drastically limit indus- 
trial profits on large defense orders. This action results 
from a flood of protests received from constituents. 

Employee Transportation Experiment—Pontiac, Michigan, 
tries out a transportation plan calling for pooling of pri- 
vate cars, staggering plant hours and maximum use of 
public transportation facilities. Initial success reported. 


United Mine Workers Embarrasses CIO—United Mine 
Workers declines, for the first time, to pay in cash its 
$30,000 monthly per capita tax to the CIO, asking that 
it be deducted from the $1,665,000 that the CIO owes 
to Miners’ Union. 


19 


20 


24 


25 


31 


Open Wage Parley Rejected—UAW-CIO rejects proposal 
of General Motors Corporation that negotiations for a 
new contract be open to the press. 


Nelson Opposes Eliminating Overtime Pay—Donald Nel- 
son, appearing before a Congressional committee, 
opposes change in FLSA regarding overtime payment 
on ground that it would not improve war production 
situation and would complicate wage program. 


Strike Ended by Simple Device—A strike of stevedores in 
Weehawken, N. J., comes to sudden close when one 
striker says, “This is war,” and another says, “Why 
don’t somebody blow a whistle and we'll all go back to 
work.”’ Somebody did blow a whistle and they all went 
back to work. 


Union Offers Government Overtime Pay—The United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers Union—CIO, 
announces that it is willing to waive time-and-one-half 
pay for Saturdays and double time for Sundays and 
holidays, provided the money thus saved is turned over 
to the Treasury to be used by the government specifi- 
cally for paying for manufacture of war materials. 

AFL and CIO Yield Extra Pay—CIO and AFL agree 
separately to give up premium pay for Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays but to insist upon time-and-one-half 
for the sixth consecutive day of work and for over eight 
hours’ work in any given day. The CIO insists on double 
pay for the seventh straight day of work. 


War Labor Board Again Rejects Union Shop—Combined 
efforts of AFL and CIO to establish union shops in 
plants of International Harvester Company are rejected 
by a 3 to 2 decision of a panel set up by the War Labor 
Board to consider the case. The majority held that 
imposition of the closed shop at this time by govern- 
ment edict would be unfortunate. 


CIO Stewards Lose Jobs for Slowdown—On recommenda- 
tion of special representative of NWLB, four union 
leaders in Cleveland plant of the Aluminum Company 
of America are discharged for instigating slowdown. 
Officials of CIO International Association of Die Cast- 
ing Workers and of the local union approve recom- 
mendation. 

Labor Forswears Strikes for Duration—Presidents of AFL 
and CIO assure Congress that no strike, for any cause, 
will be called or tolerated for the duration of the war. 
Labor leaders would act promptly and decisively to 
punish any union or unit of a union which walked out 
on a war production job. 


Large Gain in Employment—Secretary of Labor announces 
that civil, non-agricultural employment as of February 
15 totaled 39,842,000. 

United States Steel Backs Joint Committees—United States 
Steel Corporation announces that the Corporation’s steel 
manufacturing and fabricating subsidiaries would insti- 
tute as soon as possible the plan of Donald Nelson for 
the establishment of labor-management committees to 
speed production. 


